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, ave ; thankfulness t is t that that is | tional ri - . have exchanged for a number of years with } ’ 
=? . ae sk, not until he repeated the question, | guess what we've done!” _ | thing as you do. The distance between laugh- | Sinai and the wilderness, and have come unto he econ of the Senate toward these gen-) what ig wanted Geeiia has ‘And itie iecains kee of soe yoy meen ie vF peer: - the National Era, published in the city of 
t suppeee att pe: id him she believed there were op- “ What is it?” Mrs. Hadden asked, turning | ing and praying isn't so very wide in my mind | Mount Zion; and ought to seek the things that | ¢ oa n the second session of the Thirty- | 144 teachings of this Gospel, which can make | wrong of sufficient magnitude to demand re- Washington, and the exponent of the views of 
bt suppose that then she told him her benevolent face full upon them. as it is in some people's.” are above, where Christ sitteth.” — Congress, the committees were arranged | oven slaves happy, is 80 caahate disregarded by | dress : mny party; no man has had a better opportu- ; 
iee-otahanl pone en nil, ithe em 0 saat © | “We came out here to tell you,” laughed | “We must have charity,” said Clayton, “for| “I say, brother,” said another of the minis- by om Se ejority/and announced by the President men in the various positions in society, andin| If & State may in this way be deprived of the nity of knowing our views, our measures, and A 
Me; that having Know Nothings were one of these; so that, if| one of them, going up on tiptoe to get nearer | every religious manifestation. Barbarous and | ters, tapping him on the shoulder, “it's time eee enate—the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. | 41, legislative halls, that we have to enforce | services of one of her Senators, she a of both, | ects, than you, which renders your statements i 
nities “th is they bad their: fellopetip fox, Sha. beptbes whe a ea Ben nue peng eA tae A find the necessity | for the preaching to begin. You can finisu niauT|—on. being questioned by Mr. Hatz, aa | tn, proprieties and ‘decencies of life by penal | and her voice be hushed in the Senate ae that, altogether unaccountable. fe 
mga fr hu feared they had also their animosities, their bick-| _ “ We're frightened half to death, though!” | for outward and bodily demonstration in wor- your discussion some other time. Come, father | © the Br. mat of the committees, stated in| jau— J stand here as the advocate of that too, at a time when questions of vital interest You tumble and jumble together a set of lf 
, at which time eane they ° ? chimed in another, going up in the same man- | ship; I suppose, because the nervous excite- nie, come forward, here, and strike up the reply, I believe that the gentleman [Mr. Hate} highest Sent. which. tf anteeneaiio aba ld h be di cad ond athe tee Of charges, innuendces, and insinuations, asa law- Ga 
able to attend. 7 s, and cabals, against others who had an ‘s oahet aide. “FF ? ’ : - ls = ¢ is not on any committee, for the re. that igher law, which, if universally obeyed, would | to-her may be discussed, and the fate of young 1d, wh: r aE ) 
h 1a ne. erings, & , a. .|ner on Mrs, Hadden’s other side. “For we | ment wakes up and animates their spiritual | hymn. y co yf agon that we | 1 ctor qualify men for all stations in lite, whether | empires decided. If this mode of disposing of yer would, when seeking to evade a direct issue, 
a would not equal right, the same divine right, to their | gon’t know what he'll make of it, you see. Per- natures, and gets them into a receptive state,| \ Father Bonnie accordingly stepped to the |the Democratic party in the Senate of the husshle 4 exalted. ’ chpadiens Reahiees-ta: styrene of, tn: anon y framing his words so that they might mean 
ox, moar kindness and brotherly offices. She was sorry | haps he will be mad as fire.” _ __ | just as you have to shake up sleeping persons, | front of the stand, and with him another min- United States] consider him ontside of any I desire now to say a few words upon the | experiment might be made in this House, where | 18.0F mean that—commit or not commit—as 
a believe this, she said; she thought it sad| “ Who, dear?” asked Mrs. Hadden, a light | and scream in their ears, to put them in a con-| ister, of equal height and breadth of frame, healthy Political organization known to the| .h:ect more initnediately before the Ho I| we are so nearly equally divided that the ab-|i* ™gbt suit his purposes. But, your cunning 
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Ww. Simonton, by side, in their quiet graves! Did not Cousin er; Mr. Fletcher,” replied Jeanette. “Don’t} “Bat,” said Anne, “I think we might teach sn ee em —_ is blowing; of committees, he saw that his name was not on princi ples involved. We bag be ae ae keen | doe teen bof ae wheh we daily hear set of stammering misstatements. We Repub- ie 
econ ao James think it the saddest of all things, sadder ze think? We've pinned him fast to Susanna | them to be decent. These things ought not to ‘And soldiers tothe standard flowing.” FE k a little farth a ill find reports from the committec appointed to invest- | from the people. The privilege contended for licans take the liberty of doing our own busi- 
fevide being a thousand times than death ?—that was, than | Baker! his coat-skirt to her gown | ” be allowed.” _ As the sound of the hymn rolled through the | ,, Ms r 3 : of Oh; ent you wil Aad thet igate the subject, but there appears to be no | is not a right that was designed by the framers | 4-4’ without any regard to outside suggestions. 
hei nce Deing § 1d. be, if Je came to it as they “Oh, why, girls! you ought not! What”-—| “TJ believe,” said Clayton, “intolerance is &| aisles and arches of the wood, the heads of dif-| a °°" sete 19 was proscribed by the difference as to the main facts of the case.| of the Constitution should inure solely to the And I have the generosity to believe that the (d 
elicited before death would be, if peop “He provoked us so!” interposed the first | rooted vice in our nature. The world is as fall , Senate, because the people of Ohio saw proper ‘ y Democratic party does the same—the Whig 


onght, with pure, reconciled, loving hearts? Did speaker, Mary Tillotson. Mary, by the way, was | of different minds and bodies as the woods are ferent groups, who had been engaged in con- | i, their wisdom to send to the Sidane:efthe That an assault was made upon Senator Sum-| personal benefit of the members; far from it. 


4 e - . ; : ; aud the American parties the same. And I 
to Sunvner’s hink it was? ; ei Tilcknans wae te Canghter ofe : se of | Veramuom, were observed turning toward the | (jnited States a man who believes that Slavery | *"%; °,the 22d May, while sitting at his desk | It was for a higher object, and nobler purpose— | jaye also the generosity to believe that they zz 
mom te Yen to did, he said, with his eyes bent, inere fonone, who lived back a little on the hills. ae é re gay Ag antag to forbid ah ee ee re action | (bould not be extended over the Territories of had adjourned, by PS Soe a alee 08 me Sl aa ee ee several party conventions, represen (ti 
o stand oa and with moisture in them. Bat then he asked, | Brought up with the birds, the calves, and the | everything that would not be proper for us. | to the words, t began flowin g tothe place the country. He was proscribed by the Senate this House, tor ‘cael spoken in debate by the| The right of free speech iso. tight-denr te their party views, and those of nobody else. ' 
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» defence, read (fe like one bewildered and afraid, what was there young lambs, she was as light, as merry, and | No, let the African scream, dance, and shout, | of preaching. The hymn went on, keeping up Of the United States, and was fold that, because 


































> . : ; , And I will add, that I am strongly of the opin- \a 
: : +s Senator, is not disputed. every free people, and essential to Liberty itself. | « , eee 
, eful, as they. “He said,” added she, “that | and fall in trances. It suits his tropical line. oa ' he entertained these opinions, he was not wor- wD pe say j is | ion, that there were many in the Cincinnat 
the portion at- [R= for one todo here? The world was a jambled . pteban tnd viele deat teow half in amah toe * aa a bl a igre 1 a eons a, a htful in. the iy Nil tial images : thy to act on the committees of the Senate. Bat the majority and minority do not arrive | Freedom of speech in the Halls of Congress is | Convention that did not re Baa the opinions 
hth Carol : . : - - ag! : 8 Bounty offered, life and peace ; S$ distinen? at the same conclusion. The majority recom- | the right of the people to be heard through their i 
rae up mess, he knew; but he was here in it, and | a5 the men! He said we just have nimble | ward ways do us.” To every soldier this is given, , aloo, was treated the distinguished Sens- mend one course of action; the minority rec- | representative; and if he abuses the privileges Of thelr neighbeeibod, coauty, OF Bist. 
ts had got to take itas it was. He would be twen- | tongues, so that we can talk fast, anda long| “J wonder who that is,” said Nina, as a gen- When the toils of life shall conse, e tor from Massachusetts, Mr. SUMNER. He had cuunbad ne dation ‘ab -0lk: fac the oiten Lshat with aide es ban Seance by - om fe Very well. We Republicans, then, intend 
ee ty.one in a few days. He must decide some way. | time; and that this is all. J think we served | eral movement on the ground proclaimed the me prog s. poem no place on any committee at that time. the assault upon Senator Suave was not a| through the Constitution, and perverts thenk'te to: do just anal other: parties do~-have our ied 
i appear i He nnd vote some way, when March came ae aig eat yet ~~ er ty esting) of fotee One, who eppqered. 0 be exes img. ro yap Berens “tthe per age aay tap en Sewer nes by ante, in| breach of privilege,” and that the “ House has | a 4 unworthy, or selfigh semtaes he is re- a of ae eye ante judge of the (e4 
r in per- ) ’ ¥ ; i im to aro- | +3 : 4 wer, because they were in favor of I’reedom + eat ge . . . . ualncations of our Own mem d ' 7 
wise’ on He band bh eoehaiek ie ML ae Lice glad that we pinned him usanna, ting generalinterest. The stranger was an un singers seemed to exert themselves to aoe Le ren oa she A Will gentlemen deny that | 2° jurisdiction over the assault alleged to have | sponsible to those who clothed him with this wees platform, and chose mere: Sy me Ant 
ged, line ? usually tall, portly man, apparently somewhat | ~. ; : B' y gs Geny been committed, and therefore d t be of ty, and it is for them to call hi ? ere. 
have preferred ings! for nearly all the young men he| The gi wered with their laughter, with ’. : : wilder vebemence into the song, stretching out | that was the cause? The very language of Mr. 9 BEC SetesOre Coous It IpEAp | TOUR OF ImmanIHy, Oe & ; cab im | This I think ought to satisfy you that I did not :f 
Nothing y young e girls answere . ghter, ast the middle of life, whose erect carriage, : 4 deckont i is ‘ age er to express any opinion upon the subject.” | to accountability, and disrobe him. ‘ : wees 
he | nesault mes liked best, and thought most of, had joined pouting a little, as they said—“ Yes, I am! | full figure, and red cheeks, and a certain dash- their ae ee beckoning eagerly. They went | Bricnr, while acting for the party, shows that After reading the report of the minority with The le have not invested their Senators regnenent ” slaveholding communities;” that I 
answer whether them: and were so full of their secret glee glad!” ing frankness of manner, might have indicated are 8 ; ; that — the cause. Then here we find the voice some care, «ome 8a P that, in my o ved they | and Romectehediens with this right, that the did not represent the 85,000 slaveholders, nor 
d my Siate and j , cret glee, “ He's always curling his lip, and saying dis-| him as belonging rather to the military than * You need not fear; the cause is good, of Ohio, of New Hampshire, and of Massachu- have fail , ny my opinion, they P paler eget A Y | any that bark at their bidding; but I repre- 
p delivery inte that they could hardly stand still.s moment. araging things about us women,” resumed | the clerical iesiise, He carried a rifle on ae pe ny npg gl setts—so far as relates to the preparation of tats st # korg py onl ge | eae pee mitt + = 4 sit | sented some of the 614,000’ non-slaveholdera Vi 
under oath, he It made his spirits and his limbs heavy to see _ again speaking to Mrs. Hadden. “As | his shoulder, which he aitlowa carefully against And shouted victory in the fire. business in the United States Senate—silenced pivilige, oad es is dla ope ee eros abs: psc s Bal ie: ia[Me.Conn] that have no sort of interest init. But if you } 
pot -ernieneth it, he said. He felt as if somewhere. near there | if we weren’t the mothers of the men, and didn’t | the corner of the preachers’ stand, and went “In this cause let’s follow on, by the majority, because their representatives | tion” ~ The necessity of immunit treat rson- | would have 4 believe; but that the may in- | sist mpon knowing all I represented, then I ) 
regard as ma- } : 3 1d en-| make them what they are! (When they’re| around shaking hands among the compan And soon we'll tell the pleasing story, entertained opinions not in accordance with the os ates y <A pe } 7 ey can.tell.you im a very few words, not by com- 
A, as a Whel is was @ beautiful Paradise, which they could en ‘ f ; g, hands g. pany How by faith we won the erown, a: he al responsibility cf the members of the Senate | dependently represent the people, and defend lsien. b , . ; 
t would ter, and he could not. It was exactly like that | what they ought to be, that is.) I should like | with a free and jovial air, that might almost be And fought our way to life and glory. opinions of the majority. A greater wrong than | 5.4 Houge, for words spoken in debate, was | their interests, free from the trammels of per- | 5 S\0' Sowever, but through courtesy. Well, 
i. Pec 1a ike he felt; and he would leave it to Ada, if there | to know, and I told him just now I should, | described by the term rollicking. “0, ye rebels, come and ’ljst ! that never was committed by @ political party fully appreciated and provided for by the fra-| sonal responsibility to others, forthéimannerin then-—I' vempesonted old Virginia of "76, her { 
bose amtl - could be anything very pleasant in that. what the men would be, but for all the taking | “Why,” said uncle John, “that’s father Bon- e officers are now recruiting; of this country. Has it come to this, Mr. Speak- mers of the Constitution 80 far as it coe be— | which the: ma —e roper to represent the peo- neees ani her statesmen, And just now, 
one a : ~ Ada said, ently, that if he were to enter, | care of, all the advice, and all the boxed ears, | nie! How are you, my fine fellow?” ba 4 ~— aa ees Gereain disputing? er, that because the free States of this country leaving to the highest legislative body known | ple, and defend their rights. A recognition of whilst my pen is resting upon the paper, a 
scthery > pemeen- he would find groasness illiberal and ungener- | their mothers give them; wouldn’t you like to} “What! you, Mr. Gordon? How do you ‘. y paung' will take upon themselves to rend men to the to. the country the discretionar sid hich i decteine of the gentlemen from. Neth Gas. | (°C PAaT of young patriots are returning from 
could reconcile ous action and passion there, as he found them | know, Mrs. Hadden?” do?” said father Bonnie, grasping his hand in den if you do not sue for favor Senate of the United States to represent the every legislation body must weg for ita connie olina (Mr Oaanens) would be destructive of the grove, where they have been celebrating ‘ 
p She ror nage lsewhere. “The trail of the serpent” would| Mrs. Hadden laughingly suggested that he | his, and shaking it heartily. “Why, they tell Down you'll sink to endless pain, interests of Freedom, they are to be proscribed? | vation and protection. By article first, section | the freedom of speech, or it wonld fill these Halls | 8°.°F those sentiments—an old and familiar i 
a ‘this 4 be there, he would find, if he were to shut him-| 48 not, it might be, really sincere in what he| me,” he said, looking at him with a jovial pgs ireshenrste sent ph came! oo pent We 1M, told by the gen ane from North Cat: | six, they ton canal iow arrest in a one with men selected rather for their physical Peery of the Declaration—that “ We hold | 
— tn -~ “oo ; self in there, the same as it was in all our | said against the women. ‘ smile, “that you have fallen from grace!” There is always something awful in the voice aint» l ‘1 a at nage -" es are | except for treason, felony, and breach of the| than their intellectual strength, and who a s yr rs ng me that all men am 4 | 
ee follows . earthly gardens, ever so fair. The only thing Then, if he wasn’t, Mary said, she was glad-| “Even soi” said Uncle John. “J am q gad | of the multitude. It would seem as if the breath th e mt, 8 My the f a Sinhos us; tem wey | peace, during the session of Congress, and gc | would be clothed with immunity by nature. Cres : wath ; Uhat they are endowed by their | 
ssing from his for one to do, she thought, was to strive to do | der than ever that they ve pinned him to Su- dog, I dare say.” ee __ | that a crowd breathed out together, in moments pred y arl te saueit F sag ine Ori whack ing to and returning from Congress; and, for | Under such circumstances, what om become ee Pe ah mee ar rights; that | 
ession of blows, right, in one’s own soul, with one’s own hands | Sanna. a deserved it, if he said it on purpose Pa O, I tell you what,” said father Bonnie, | of enthusiasm, carried with it 9 portion of the have eikes cb Geuatied the legislation of th any speech in either House, they “shall not be | of my bold-spoken and maoly-spirited friend | }. Sa ” &e Thi iberty, and pursuit of 
re head, By the and lips; to be led by ono’s own convictions | to tease them. but it takes a strong hook and a long line to | dread and mystery of their own immortal ua- ation of the questioned in any other place.” This last clause | from Maine, {Mr. Wasununw ?] +7 p! ; . Thissentiment I represented. 





of what wag manly and consistent; not simply| “Let's go and see how they manage!” the | pull in you rich sinners! Your money-bags and | tures. The whole area before the pulpit, and | “untry are to he attributed to that fact. 

by one’s personal sympathies and likings; not | young girls said to each other, laughingly. ee niggers hang round you like millstones! | in the distant ajsles of the forest, became one| Now, do gentlemen from the South wonder 
by any array of trappings and badges, any | And away they soa after they had said to | You are too tough for the Gospel! Ah!” said | vast, surging sea of sound, as negroes and | why it is that the people of the North have be- 
merely impulsive attraction towards the mys- | Mrs. Hadden—‘ We'll come back and tell you, | he, shaking his fist at him, playfully, “but I’m | whites, slaves and freemen, saints and sinners, | come aroused? Do they wonder why it is that 
teries whose insignia these badges and trap- | Mrs. Hadden, if it makes him jump up and | going to come down upon you, to-day, with the | slaveholders, slave hunters, slave-traders, min- | there is agitation in the country, when their Sen- 


; so us to Jose 
fmied me, had he 
nder oath, as, to 
hich I aver was 
but him on his 


wos eet ° mie ted a sentiment of Washingt 

is said hy some to refer to legal responsibility,| |The privileges of the House and Senate are PUES te - ae 

and that it was not designed to meet cases of susceptible of abuse, I admit. But who are to er reeoge pene my he = 2“ T can 
personal responsibility, and to clothe the mem- | be the judges? The gentleman from North Car- daeen ee nena - on 1 “es iving who 

bers with absolute immunity, as is contended | olina (Mr Ciiveman] would have every one y than * do to see a plan 
















adopted for the abolition of it, (Slavery ;) but 






















































ag aE : , ; , eu for by others. It strikes me as bein i who may suppose himself to be injured, or hi . 
fently anidaalib- pings are. Did he not think the same? get hold of his hair, when he finds it out.” law, I can tell you! You want the t unders of | isters, elders, and laymen, alike joined in the | ators are proscribed and denied the position to | to pa both classes of cases, and c —_ - State weogented, to assume to be j udge of his ee 44 roo 4 proper = Keven» mode . 
notwithstanding _Yes, James said, with a long breath, Yes, he 7 Sinai! You must have a dose of the law ! pulses of that mighty acng. A flood of electri- | which the interests and constitutional rights of | two Houses with that immupity called “ priv: | own case, and of the measure and mode of pun- 2, legislative nathetiee ¢ and tt ed, - that is { 
hs postponed:on did; bat the difficulty was to know, when “even | Dred: A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. Well,” said Uncle John, “thunder away! I | cal excitement seemed to rie with it, as, with | their States entitle them in the Senate of the | jlege.” ishment. What a disinterested tribunal for the | . Ps en sii casehamt h is, as far 23 my my 
seaition aamidie doctors disagree,” which was the manly and +e suppose we need it, all of us. But, now, father | 4 voice of many waters, the rude chant went | United States, because of the opinious of the| But were there no such passage in the Con- | trial of causes, and what a remedy !—ten thou- pero of » wore windeed Te And a a 
and yet, with all cousistent course. He, for his part, be ieved a pn See —- Bonnie, you ministers are alway 8 preaching to | on: a - ; Ree : people whom they repregent? Do gentlomen | gtitution at all, I claim that we have the power | sand times worse than the evil which it is pro- my eountee when I aii t a. od tremble for ; 
to receive the in the old story of two genii, or spirits, one ttted by th blishers to i us poor dogs on the evils of riches; but, some- Bask Oe ciopeen singing owt: tilattig wonder that the people of the free States shall | to vindicate the freedom of speech, and the | posed to correct! This would take us back un- po Brvare y aise. uf Patric k i r- 7 A : 
continue ‘in#ue good, the other evil, tugging at the souls and [We are permitt yt e pu ers to 1n- | how, I don’t see any of you that are much afraid Mourners weeping through the crowd become roused, and that there should be excite-| immunity of members of either House from | told centuries in the world’s history,toman’ssav- | Gear. or p. y . ck Henry—* Is life so if 
the feet of every man, woman, and child, on | sert in the Era the following two chapters from | of owning horses, or niggers, or any other good And Satan’s kingdom down is tumbling! ” ment throughout the country? I tell you, gen- personal responsibility. If we have not the | age state, when the strong arm, possessed by the | i), J.: oe oh ~ reed, in to be purchased at ‘| 
ce any evidence this earth. “TI do, Cousin Ada!” he repeated, | the forthcoming work of Mrs. Stowe, which, we thing that you can get your hands on. Now, I tlemen, that ar owing > your acts. I have| power to protect the rights and privileges of the | bad of heart, clothed the possessor with that im- mighty God! Heer oe vee rate oF 
Mt omplished more looking up from his plate earnestly into her | jam is to appear next September— Ed. Era.] hear that you've got a pretty snug little place, THE SUMNER ASSAULT. sat here when : eepy Hollow ” would hold all members of the Senate and House, then are we | munity which strength and passion gave, and weappthte han terion, ate oon " ers 
and thia is the —_ ow ; ea and a likely drove to work it. You'll have to rT aa the men here who were not afraid to acknowl-| in a deplorable condition indeed, Glothed with | the weak were the prey of the strong. Has the give me death,” Now, sir g a th erty) th 1 
& be “Shall I tell you what I believe in?” she look out for your own soul, father Bonnie ! SPEEGH OF HON, JOHN ALLISON, edge that they were in favor of Freeodm. J all power to legislate for this great country, and | world made no progress? I am happy to say : » sir, couple these wit /f i 
pisiortnny 2 ked, smili i po sean a Vlangh echoed this retort; for fath have been here when this little circle h Id | yet i indi ‘ ? indicat! the platform of the Republican party, and you 
‘ethunal.ohee asked, smiling at his theory. : A general laugh echoed this retort; for father Of Pennsylvania, wt he Sor 4 , ere would | yet impotent to vindicate a right essentially | that it has; and we are now vindicating that| bays all the principles I represented th | 
try. I confess, “Yes, I want to know. I want half of your The Camp Meeting. Bonnie had the reputation of being a shrewder IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE hold all the men who dared to rise and say they | necessary to independent legislation—that of | progress by claiming the immunity which a Principles than I «al to 4 D ‘oti vat j 
my sensibilities sponge cake,” helping himself out of her plate. The place selected for the camp meeting | hand at a bargain, and of having more expert- : S, were oposed to the extension of Slavery. How | free speech—this would be an anomaly. We]| written Constitution guarenties to the weak will be pot me pet mon tt Ma a * he : an ; i 
tion, and J have “IT want to see if it won’t taste better than | was in one of the most picturesque portions of | ness in swapping a horse or trading a negro, Jury 11, 1856, is it pow? Look at these seats, now filled by the | have an inherent right, arising from the neces- | against violence. 0 the last o a) 


pret that, in dis 





r on. . r 4 ° * pike . 4 ‘ : : ro ime. To our flag these princip) inioned : 
mine. What is it? what do you believe in?” | the neighborhood. It was a small, partially- | than any other man for six counties round. , friends of Freedom. Ah, gentlemen, by your| sity of self preservation and protection, to be| In taking this view of the subject, I utterl time g principles are pinioned ; 
“T believe in two beautiful influences, prin- p th gi in the midst of a 5 ih forest, “He's into you, now, old man!” said several | Mr. ALLISON. It is not my purpose, Mr. | proscription you have aroused excitement. It men ~s occasion may an at the dis- | deny that it is nothing more eo im oe — — ayer a hey our illustrious 
ciples, (or spirits, if it will suit you best to call | which stretched away in every direction, in | of the bystanders, laughingly. Speaker, to occupy a great deal of time in what | cannot be allayed until justice has been done. | cretion of the House. Jt canhat be fully de- | rel, with which we have nothing to do as mem- — 1 th ’ oo aa a I rise in hie stir. \ P 
them s0,) named Impulse aud Wisdom, or Prin- | cool, green aisles of checkered light and shade.| “0, as to that,” said father Bonnie, laugh. | ! have to say upon thig gubject. J shall try to| If justice is not done, it cannot he qllayed yntil | gned, byt must be equal to the object which | bers of this House. No member of the House all on AD bs li aloft, the Republicans of 
ciple, as people oftenest say. Ifwe putonehand| In the central clearing, a sort of rude am- | ing, also, “T go in with ee that preach | Darrow it down as much as possible, and to pre- | you stupefy the people of the free fitates, and | would call forth its exercise in the protection | would defend the abduction and imprisonment ve the ons will hail it as the ensign of relief ; 
out to lapee, to be led, locking the other close | phitheatre of seats was formed of rough pine | the Gospel must live of the Gospel. Now, Paul sent it in the smallest possible compass. make them forget their love of Liberty; and that | and vindication of the rights and privileges of | of one or more members of this House, by others. rs a sre spirits, from the battle-fields ot 
against Wisdom or Principle, we go into all| slabs. Around, on the es.of the forest, the | was a man that stood up for his rights to live Before, however, I enter upon my argument, | cannot be done so long as the sun shines in the| this House. The minorit agree that a law | to prevent his or their action here. This, ali |! : “ A Md. ution, will cluster in its folds, to bless 
maaner of erratic paths, getting all manner of | tents of the various worshippers were pitched; | as other folks do. ‘Isn’t it right,’ says he, I feel called upon to notice a remark made bythe | heavens. They are contending for right; they might be passed, defining the privileges of the | must acknowledge, would be a gross attack upon pe ey PY , - 
bruises and discomfitures. But if Wisdom has | for the spending of three or four days and ‘that those that plant a vineyard should first gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ci1xe-| are contending for their constitutional rights. | House and of the Senate, and providing for the | the privileges of the House, 1s an attack upon aod Kagan seek Ghoon: like the Garden of ‘God 
our other hand, she knows the way, as Impulse | nights upon the ground is deeemed an essential | eat of the fryit? Haven’t we power to lead | MAN, who opened this discussion, I under-| Bat gentlemen from the South take the Con- punishment of those who might violate them, | a Senator, made with such violence ag to pre-| When we plant the white banner of Freesom upon't. 
does not, alone. She directs Impulse, tells her} part of the service. The same clear stream | about a sister, a wife?’ says he. And if Paul | 8to him to say, that when he first came to this | stitution, and say they will interpret it. They | but deny us the power to do so without such | vent his attendance upon the aittings of the And cry, “To the rescue, free men and Fremont!” 
what paths to enter, what to shun; she knows | which wound roynd the dwelling of Tiff prat- | had lived in our time, he wou!d have said a House, the Senate was an orderly and dignified | deny us power in this case, and all their inter-/ law. A law enacted by Congress, defining | Senate, less a breach of privilege than the im- Tam aware, however, thai these principles 
all the fruit along the way, what Impulse shall | tled its way, with @ modest gargle, through | drove of niggers, too! No danger about us body, until four ordive Abolitionjsts, as he was | pretations are against Liberty, and in favor of the privileges of the roe Houses, and providing | prisonment of the Senator during the same | re admired, and yet wy - area by a great 
gather for us, what she shall leave hanging.” | this forest, and furnished the assembly with | ministers being hurt by riches, while ae lay- | Pleased to call them, entered into the Senate of | Slavery. It always means the protection, the ep: | for ther roteatian or vindication, would, of fength of time? The personal injury, so far ag | 2Umber in Virginia—for Washington is gone, 
“Isee!” interrupted James, with a bit of| water. men are so glow about supporting the Gospel!” | the United States ; and we are to infer, I sup- | couragement, the extension, the bui ding Up Of | courge, lodge that power with the courts, and | the Senator is individually concerned, would | Jefferson is gone, and the spirit of liberty was 
Ada’s cake raised half way to his mouth, “so,| The Gordons, having come merely for the | At the elbow of father Bonnie gtood g brother | P08e, that the entrance into the Senate of those | that great interest which has heretofore con-| we would thereby part with it; because every | doubtless be far less in case of imprisonment. buried with them. And now the truth stands 
if Wisdom is about, the ardor of Impulse, | purposes of curiosity, and having a residence | minister, who was in many respects his con- who held to the opinion that there should he no trolled, and which still strives to control, the | one prosecuted under the law would have the Suppose that Senator Sumner had heen ab- | in bold relief, that if we had cherished 
which, withont her, does such mischief, serves | in the badatneubeod, did not provide them- | trast. He was tall, thin, and stooping, with | extension of Slavery, was the cause of all the | legislation of the country. And yet we ee told | constitutional right to demand a trial by jury. ducted, and during the time he has been disa- the opinions of the fathers more, and carried 
us excellently. Good! I like this! I like your| selves with a tent. The servants, however, | earnest black eyes, and a serene sweetness of difficulties that have arisen there, and agitated | that we are the aggressors—that we are the | Such a law sa only emanate from Congress, | bled had been imprisoned unlawfully, would out, as we should, their desires, we would not d 
cake, too. Taste this cranberry tart of mine.| were less easily satisfied. Aunt Rose shook expression. A thread-bare suit of rusty black, the country during the last five or six years. agitators—that we are the men to be hunted | and any one will see the impossibility of pro any one be go hoid as to say, that if jt had been have this day to mourn the shame oi Kansas. ' 
I dou’t want it. I want the rest of your cake. | her head, and declared, oraculgrly, that “De | evidently carefully worn, showed the poverty of Now, sir, I think it is due to the Senators to| down. Why? Because we see proper to come | viding for all cases of breaches of privilege, or | done by one or more members of this House, And when we turn to Virginia, we can read te 
I think it tastes the better for having been in | blessing was sure to comedown in de night, | his worldly estate. He carried in his hand | Whom the gentleman alluded, and to the States | here to assert our rights—to say that the Sen- of defining them, in such a way ag {o safely | they would not have been guilty of a gross vio- the new light policy in her fields, read it in her 
your plate, near you, a while. So, beat Ada, if| and dem dat wanted to get a part of it would | small portmantegy, probably containing a which | represent, that the facts should be | ate of the United States is a theatre on which | jodge their vindigatjon jn the i ; 
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vi lation of the privileges of the Senate, anda high | CCmmerce, and in her population; and when 
view en, we let ms yo go, taking Principle alone ta | have to be dar!” change of linen, his Bible, and’a few sermons. ouleeto by the people, : the Senators from the free States shall be pr Mr. MeDate, in May, 1828, in his celebrated | offence aguiant thie House and the peraetate we compare her with her young daughter, the ‘ 
bplend what the direct us, 1 faney our lives would be as hard,| Gonsequently, Nina was beset to allow her | Facher Dizkson was a man extensively known I believe, sir, if my zecallection serves me, | mitted tg have free action and freé speech report in the Russel Jarvis case, says: } 






4 by . | 2 ikes me that we narrow the view alto- * , : : 
cold, and formal, as if w so many old ople to have a@ tent, in which they were to | through all that region. He was one of those that the gentleman from New York, [Mr, Suw- | that they are not to be proscribed by a chair-| ; 4 . It te ° . under the auctioneer’s hammer—going, going, 
pplory pet Pharisees, Ugh! but Y iyo pale, child ! take turns in Pod my ail night, as amines men Bene the win baa of America who keep ARD,] who is distinguished not more for his em- | man representing the great Democratic party— sale peonevedaa; t,o oubt, very hable ts abuse, and Hier he parte ta er ghd» bei gone, oe 

| va Ne f human T shan’t let you stand Lene, talking. %Ve've | for the blessing, In compliance with thet Jaw | alive our faith in Christianity, and renew on | !nent ability than he has ever been for the cour- | that because the people see proper to send them | ought always to be exercised beta sen ene: wget ad a € Pbilitics Had bi origins he mat _ And when my fellow-citizens shall, by opera- 
Setter: then our bott eaten all we wants let’s go out this way, | of good-humored indulgence which had been | earth the portrait of the old apostle: “In jour- | teous deportment that has characterized his Sen- | there to represent free priuciples, their voices sition et precise limitation. “Beek pastioales ingiance of eB he oeiret at some othe pices, is woul tion of law, rid themselves of the shackles that 
rit —— hl to the back parlor, to the piano. I want you | the raditionary usage of her family, Nina ac- | neyings fn in weariness and painfulness, in atorial life, entered upon the duties that he was | are not to be hushed. It is on this account that | i's exercise must be adapted to the emengency which ealls v pata different lias ot hot the alleged of. bind them; then, and not till then, will her 
he peat letter of to sing that Lament of yours, ‘ The Scottish | ceded; and the Gordon tent Foose | its snowy | watchings often, in hunger and thiyst, in fastings called upon to discharge by that great State, in| the excitement has been created throughout | fort.” =e Pre WY & e th 8 glory and grandeur appear. 





free State of Ohio, she looks as though she was \ 








































i i i i sas f words spoken in debate in the Sipe. a 
Widow’ Lament, that is it. The sounds will | sails, to the rejoicing of their hearts. Aunt| often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those | the fall of 1849, at atime when the country was | the country. And I say to gentlemen, with al ere we have a clear and express recognition wee pew oe Some e’s minds seem to be very mach a 
a her hie. steai im there upon them, and do them ”| Rose doniodeed > tnd the door, alternately things that are without, that which cometh | agitated on a, popn of the disposition of terri- | candor, and haying ng desire to ald ib the by of the power in the two Houses, ag being neces: peor te be Pram rh pg in baton sineiak ie teow by what right I went to that 
iW ste * he added, while they were crossing the hall. | slapping the children, and joining the chorus | upon them dgily, the care of all the churches. | tory acquir hy the war with Mexico. The| citement, that they must do justice jf they wish | gary to self.preaervation, one of the higher laws | » 44 he'alone is to be the jndge Of how be shall Convention. 
ever eget! Le | And, a¢ he placed the stool for her, he-himself| of hymns which she heard from every part of | Who is weak, and they are not weak? Who is | question of Slavery was incidental to the dispo-| to see this excitement suppressed. Jt ig not | pecagnised in all the departments and circum- perforin hiy duty, being responsible to bie Mike The right of the people to peaceably sosem- 
Fw gty. fe “SMe: With an unpretending but touching ex-| the camp-ground. On the outskirts were va-| offended, and they burn not?” sition of that yt A It was brought up of| for them to get up here, and to tell us that it is | stances of life. The House and Senate could| 5) 114 Senate and his State, 4 for the manner in ble to redress grievances, I believe, has never 4 
patriotism, 4s - Pression— rious rude booths, in which whisky and water,| Every one in the State knew and respected | necessity, and the Senator from New York, | because there are four or five gentlemen whom | not safely part with this power, so necessary to! ji ion ig perfor mask, Ii we acktiowledye the been denied in this country. Well—what was ; 
earth aa the car | {nuit touble cam? our gate, and made me. when it cam’,| gad spndry articles of provision, and fodder | father Dickson ; and, like the generality of the shortly after entering upon the duties of his of-| they call Abolitionists in the Senate. Justice | the vindication of their rights and privileges, ark feaponsibility of the Senator to Mr.| = history in conneetion with that Convention, 
made te = | —_ without a mate—a ewe without a lamb.” for bh were dispensed for a consideration. | world, people were very well leased, and | fice, felt called upon to resist the effort that was |is not to bs met in that way; and quiet and | without becoming demoralized. _ deli ox any sai tink: for whens spoken and with days running before and after ? 
MS aspenel- aarting = Someh for songs. Do you know Abijah Skiofiot here hggred among the money- pougst it extremely proper and meritorious | then being made to extend hg | over the | peace are not to be given to the countryinthat/ The general argument urged by the minority ' P Soutk Was } peaceabie? Let us see. On Monday, 
' ing equal to this 


in debate : relation 0 Oa or of 
4 : ps ; a her State, the freedom of # ia made +4 : : 

decide the questions arising out of its privileges, | 9”Y he: 4 ha pee and follow-citizens in peace and quietness. I 
and the kind and tong of peniehanins bot he spon de Cee moar rr Yasir met with many circles of friends, and with all 

the breach or violation of them, becauge jt would froea waa may cubes From ug, andy teadof al” respectful demeanor was reciprocated. And 
- “or ower the | ta empty gound—a mere pretence, instead of a | 5, f th ; a 
be a dangerous agsymption of power over the : i al right some of those circles 1 had the pleasure of 

liberty of the citizen, 18 not well founded. Sup- great constitutional right, .__ | the company of the Editor of the Tenth Le- i 
pose you submitted this cage under alaw which | {et this he understood to be the construction | gion, 
would meet the case, wha would be the triers | Put upon that boasted constitutional privilege, _ On that day, I wasa member of the grand 
Twelve citigens who would alike be interested | 80d how long will it be before personal violence | jury in and for the county of Shenandoah. The 
in the vindication of the laws, and also inter- | Will be resorted to for every trivial offence, and} court in their wisdom “invested me with the 
ested in protecting the liberty of the citizen.| blood alone would be considered @ sufficient | tinselled robes of officia! dignity,” by eelectin 





of the cominittee, that the House ought not to June 9th, I walked forth among my frien 












Ada, in all our English | ch while his wife and daughter for him to bear weariness and painfulness, | territories that we had acquired. Every gen- | way. 
h oe uate} oeuy? 4 bird new Bary sti Poein fs gout through the tents of the ike. hunger cold, in their spiritual service, | tleman present will remember with what "inner Now, Mr. 8 er, I have heen diverted from 
— saan is outa lamb,’ You siag it, andthe whole song, | In front of the seats, under @ dense cluster of| leaving to them right of gttenging or not | est those discussions were listened to and read | my original plan of argument. I did not de- 
pitical dish nor— sltoat like en emgel, as I—here it is; I’ve pines, was the rs’ stand—a ryde stage | aliending to him, according to their WAR con: throughout the country, and they will remember | sign to say a word on this subject, further than 
y and d wen repr — it—as I often thiak you are.” He was| of rough with @ railing around it, and| venience, Father Dickson was one of those | that yery great excitement was produced by | to present an argument upon the question im- 
red an 5 be focing the music, and, after looking at her, to| a desk of small slabs, supporting a Bible and) who had. never yielded to the common cystoms | those djacysajons. Artery mediately before us. J wish to approach the 
vere may be te whether it was all right be stepped back | a hymn-book. and habits of the eountry in re to the hold-| The gentleman from New York, to whom I | matter, as the gentleman from (jeorgia {Mr. 
children athe hand saying, as he threw his The preachers were already assembling;.| ing of slaves, A few, who had heen left him allude, Hel vered 8 ‘speech of signal ability, | Fogran] said he approns efit yesterdéy—yith 
consign ofeited ind him—“ T mast ee Been ee walk | and no small curiosity was expressed with re-| by a relation, he had at great trouble and ez-| W ch illed the co , defining his pogition, | calmnegg, and without bias or Prejudice i with 
may be are © floor, I suppose, while you sing it, And {| gard to'them by the people, who were walking | pense transported to a free State, and settled | and sustaining the views and principles of the|a desire to do justice, and to in estigate the 
te of my Pn | ant (I always do, when you sing) to be kneel- | gp and down among the tents. Nina, leaning | there comfortably. The world need not trouble | people that he represented. That s was | matter with all the candor which I am capable 
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rity, and to ing down close at your side, where I can touch | on the ayton, about the area| itself with seeking to know or reward such | not received by some Senators with the appro-|of. I was thrown from my line of argument | Who are the triers here? Some two hundred | #tonement for real or qupposed injuries, and | meas the foreman of that grand inquest; an 
; aaate Your clothes, and Pm oa: I will hear it so, er Ayton Anne GI e¢ on the| men; for the world cannot know and has no bation that had been accorded to man Ser by the remarks of the pnw from North | and thirty members—jurors if you please—all the Halls of ens Natal Legilatore would the State’s attorney told us that it was the 
hich my ripenim swe day. I'm to, JT would tow, in| arm of Uncle John. Aunt i ul kunt wer to reward them. Their citizenship is in | speeches that had been made, in which different | Carolina, [Mr. C.ixcman,] which I thought re- | alike interested in the vindication, not crly of become the naga gt sa Lech ape highest and most important station citizen 
and appree 8 of Weraanoe with the promptings of Ise, if| Maria came behind. To Nina acene was yb ang ajl that can be given them in this| ground had been taken. A very distinguished | quired an answer to be made, and I have made | the privileges of the House, but algo of the rghta | °* some of the Pray a Mo ™ r" ges : could oeeupy. Whilst this court was in session, 
ial ob Se oat of m would shut her teke her eyes | quite new, for a long residence in the Northern | life is Like am which a-pesent gives in | Senator from South Carolina, now in his grave, | it. I do not see in his seat the gentleman from | of each indiy|qual weniber of the Houge. In - ts of wives nfluence of the wildest | | started the city of Philadelphia, to at- 
to the maj o “way, minding her own affairs.” ates had } Pace of the way of such | his cottage to him who to-morrow reign | felt called npon jg notice that s , and to Georgia who last addregsed the Hoyse, | Mr. | hoth’ages, power may possibly be abused ; and | ©*c!emen MEE in Rae ig Ps __ | tend @ Convention of my party, with ereden- 
e precepts 0 sire the Lamqgas tide had duned the birken tree, 3; and her shrewd jnsight into character, | over a kingdom. notice the Senator who made it, and’ to notice | FostEn:] " {reoipresaie the lind feelings which | the same argument may, with the same force,| I believe that it is owing to thia wise provis-| tials in my pocket, signe by three gentlemen, 
mpy the exper wy 4 kind guia? Side, nee wife was blest like me ; ‘and her loy soon He had stood listening to the conversation | him in such a way as was calculated to injure | he ex , and the desire which he evinced | be urged against the exercise of power in all a ares freedom of apeech, that we are | at least, who for respectability, honesty, probi- 
rs, I submit» peuteman and iwa £Weet bairns were round me oe Oath thé Vania ne § So vith the grave, yet indulgent, air with | and affect a gentleman newly entering upon | that there should be nothing done here to add| human affuirs. But, is there greater liability | inde ted for the usual dignified deportment | ty, and demeanor, will compare with the 
ourt, with, strate, Bet they're ties of the scene. They w n ream jly fi to the sallies of his | sucha theatre. After the debate had progressed | to the excitement of the country, or which | to abuse of power in the vindication of ity pyiv- hich hag, with a rare exception characterized | Kditor of the Tenth Legion, or any of his party. 
7 88 a mage nd “ang Ada ; tent, in which a preliminar _Minjaterial pro’ a yao? mnie, though | for some time, there was a proposition to raise | would influence us in such a degree as to warp | ileges by the House inat 4, member whe ie temp ad pore "Phe rights and I say this. respectfully.) When I arrived in 
the co reg wale over ' ready in fal! course. A cir be winch respected | confided in as fa bintuey of of thirteen, for the of sub- | our judgment on this subject. The gentleman, | the ‘here wou by a jury, interests of the people are involved, and they Philsdelphia I found there peaceable and quiet 
hat, 1n crushes bail men, intersp: ickson, had, from the frankness of his man- i ® pian by b pence shoud he resioe before he closed his speect,, tol; tye Eantiema were fer it to'such « tribunal ?| deme@nd of ug that we shall vindigate aad pre-| citizens. I associated with geutlemen. On 
pic diets ners, and a certain rude but effective style of | ed to t country iet thtoughout the land. | from Ghio-| Mr. Bite » go to t roe I think not. _ | $etve, unimpaired, all those rights and great| Sunday, I, with gentleman from Virginia, 
resentment ck, singing | | eloquence, a more general and apparent popu- | It was for some time. A deal| and witness some of the scenes which he had| Having, as | conceiys, ample power to yin- neiples veo bere draegeees ae eee. attended a Quaker meeting ; and they, ] am 
bn semetim : ‘Ipsity. Be oduced more sensation on the | of acrimony and bitterness was arovsed; and a| witnessed. I was with the manner in dicate the privtieges of the Hc and to pun-| for the short period which they may be pleased disposed to believe, are very peaceable and 
ud ges. of oy roupg,; copld sing louder and longer, pm ge fer issippi, Mr. Foote, now a resi- | which he spoke of the dying scenes which ha | i ) them, the next | tO intryat ys with them; and we cannot shun quiet people, for } did not hear a word spoken 
ne ee eee and would often rise into flights 9f sloquence | dent of yer ayer in the discus: | had witnessed among the glaves of -Iq ’ in the chureh. Qn the day appointed for the 
give ‘both ‘original and it using his influence | how they rejoi bow they i meeting of the Convention, I met there as fine- 
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looking set of men as could be found in any 
country. And the house was and 
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” said father Dickson, mildly, | consulted with the Senators: _ | liberated spirits would wing their flight to that 
ever foynd Paul leading| “Mr. Foors, of Mississippi. 1 am on good terms with | country oppression and manacles are 
. Tam not. Twill not be on good terms | 20¢ Known. 


either! ‘Sit down!” said! “Why not, as well us Abraham, the father” ks ‘hase whio wish to cut my throat, ‘The honorable Sen- T thought that gentleman, instead of admin- 
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Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Far 
Mechanics, and not a slegle ave! 
And if Virginia was not fally 
there, it was not my fault, nor the 
Convention. I was appointed as 
Presidents; and the only 
was, that I could take a back seat. Th 
ageuitied me one of the Executive Comt 
what advan that will be, I can’t 














cast one vote for John C, Fremont, to bear our 


banner to victory 


h e field, fro 
Maine to California; an for William L. Day. 
as from dis ig the 


ton, to keep gutta 


disgracing th 
Senate Chamber of the United States. It was 
But there was noise—a 


done all in peace. 
kind of noise that did the 


The Sunday after the Contention adjcurned, 
IT sat under thé preaching of the Rev. D. G.. 
Mallory, in the city of Norristown. And from | she said, “ but I don’t 
this poini 1 came home—home to Virginia—to 
her bills and her vales. Oh! I love Virginia! 
And though her wrongs be grievous, may retrib- 
T have 
played in her fields, and plunged in her streams. 
The days of my manhood are here, and all 
the endearing recollection af boyhood and 
Many, with whom I wrestled, have 
fallen in the combat of life, and now but a rem- 
nant stands with me, to garland their gue 


utive justice never overtake her! 


home. 


And it is because I love irginia, that 


the reproack of holdisg up the very mantles 
wn and Jefferson, the mantles of 
their far . and their glory, This ia the head 
now, what 
law have I violated—who have { injured, in 
utation? What is there 
to jastify your philippic? Do you wish to fan 
a flame, that you may enjoy the sight of discon- 
i strife? An- 
swer to your God and your country. I wash 


of Washi: 
and front of my offending. And 
person, property, or 


solate families, of confusion and 
my hands of all bility. 


My friend—for by that endearing name I 
greet you-—if we are, a8 you say, 80 ‘insigni- 


cant.in. 


protection,” and “ z let we wo 


remain in obacority, and that no one regarded 


us with any degree of fear or apprehension,” 
why did you, then, take our name out 


that innocent obscurity, to black-ball it? 


Now, neighbor, I want to have a little close 


talk with you. Did you intend to say that 


was my object to steal slaves? That it was 
my object to disturb the public peace? That 
it was my object to violate the laws? And 

F Answer me 


ourrierite Infidel. 
And now, I had 


that I was a 
plainly—no lawyering. 


well put all I have to say in the same sack, 
and say to those gep‘lemen at Piedmont Sta- 
tion—geg> Shame! And history will so record 
Geo. Rrz. 


it. God and Liberty. 
(By an oversight, this letter was commenced on 
outside of the paper, without any explanation of its 


phia Republican Convention.]} 





Dred: A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE FIRST PAGE. ] 


|The scene at the camp meeting on our first 
page was closed rather abruptly, in consequence 
of the blunder of the printer in not forwarding 
the sheets in continuation. The scene again 


opens in the evening.—Xd, ra. | 


In the evening, the scene on the camp-ground 
was still more picturesque and impressive. 
Those who conduct camp meetings are gener- 
ally men who, without much reasoning upon 
the subject, fall into a sort of tact, in influencing 
masses of mind, and pressing into the service 
all the great life forces and influences of nature. 
A kind of rade poetry pervades their minds, 
colors their dialect, and influences their arrange- 
ments. The solemn and harmonious grandeur 
of night, with all its mysterious power of exalt- 
ing the passions and intensifying the emotions, 
has ever been appreciated, and used by them 


with even poetic skill. The day had been 


of life. 
the purple horizon, flashed back a flood 








nts, F d around the throng, entreating and g 

~ Vand another to come and kneel before 
alg an at forward, groans 
were he as the s er contina 
doubled vehemence. vn 4 y |W 
“T don’t care,” said Mr. Toba Gordon, “who |’ 

‘| sees me; I’m going up! Tama 

ner, and I oug 


I 


it 


the 


na- | is a Christian, I know; but she has come to it 
ture. It will be seen that Mr. Rye, a native, and one of 


the most respectable citizens of Virginia, has been threat- 
ened with expulsion, for presuming to go to the Philadel- 





tremulous rose-colored radiance, which, taken 


up by a thousand filmy clouds, made the whole 
sky above like a glowing tent of the most ethe- 
The shadows of the forest 


real brightness. 
aisles were pierced by the rose-colored ra 
and, as they gradually 


twinkled out, and a broad moon, ample and i 
round, rose in the purple zone of the sky. 


When she had risen above the horizon but a 


short space, her light was. so resplendent, and ‘ 
80 profuse, that it was decided to conduct the 


evening service by that alone; and when, 


the sound of the hymn, the assembly poured |? 
in and arranged themselves before the preach- 
ing-stand, it is probable that the rudest heart 
present was somewhat impressed with the sileut 


magnificence by which God was speaking 


voice, repeated the words of the Psalmist: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, an 
the firmament showeth his handy-work; day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 


showeth knowledge.” 


“O, ye sinners!” he exclaimed, “look up 
the moon, there, walking in her brightness, an 
think over your oaths, and your cursings, an 


at 


your drinkings! Think over your backbitings, 
and your cheatings! think over your querrel- 


lings and your fightings! 


How do they look 
to you now, with that blessed moon shining 
down upon you? Don’t you see the beauty of 
our Lord God upon her? Don’t you see how the 
saints walk in white with the Lord, like her? 
I dare say some of you, now, have had a pious 
mother, or a pious wife, or a pious sister, that’s 
gone to glory; and there they are walking with 


the Lord!—walking with the Lord, through the 
sky, and looking down on you, sinners, just as 


that moon looks down! 
see you doing—your wife, or your mother, 


And what does she 


or 


sister, that’s in glory? Does she see all your 
swearings, and your drinkings, and your fight- 
ings, and your hankerings after money, and 
your horse-racings, and your cock-fightings? 
O, sinners, but a are a bad set! I tell you 


the Lord is loo 
that moon! He is lookin 


ng now down on you, out of 
down in mercy! 


Bat, I tell you, he’ll look down quite another 


way, one of these days! 
of wrath, by and by, if you don’t repent! 


O, there'll be a time 


0, 


what a time there was at Sinai, years ago, when 
the voice of the trumpet waxed louder and 
louder, and the mountain was all of a smoke, 


and ther’ were thunderings and | 
the Lord descended on Sinai! T 


tnings, and 
8 nothing 


to what ycu’ll see, by and by! No more moon 


looking down on you! No more stars, but the 
heavens shall peas away with t noise, and 
the elements shs 


melt with taeethaat Ah] | tedest in-the valley of decision! For the day 


did you ever see a fire in the woods? TI have; 
and I’ve seen the fire on the prairies, and it 
rolled like a tempest, and men and horses, and 


everything, had to ran before it. T have seen } utter his voice from Jerusalem, and the heavens 


it roaring and crackling through the woods, and 

reat trees shrivelied in a minute like tinder! 

have seen it flash over trees seventy-five and 
a hundred feet high, and in a minute they'd be 
standing pillars of fire, and -the heavens were 
ail a blaze, and the crackling and roaring was 
like the seainastorm. There’s a judgment- 


day for you! 


O, sinner, whet will become of 


ou in that day? Never ety, Lord, Lord! 


‘00 late—too late, maa! You 
mercy when it was offered, and now you 
have wrath! No 


no more sea! 
God’s universe.” 


ses 
of hands, and mingled shouts of 
amen! ’ 


wouldn’t take 
1 shall 
to hidef The heaven 
and earth are passing away, and there shall 
There's no place for you now in 


be 


— time there were tumultuous respon- 
m the audience, of groans, cries, clapping 
glory 


The electric shout of the maltitude acted on 
the preacher again, as he went on, with a yet 


fiercer energy. “ 


Now is your time! Come unto 


ow is your es 


, 


z 


God’s people will pray for yout Now is the 


day of grace! Come up!” Come up, you 





that 


have yot pious fathers and mothers in glory! 






Come 


, father! come up, mot 
——— 


Come, 







+7 
al “ 3 er x ay 
Phar tds inst 
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testi 


arm. So vehement was the surging feeling of 


alone, under the tree. 


ter. Rosie itm) eee ee 
go up there? Do you believe in these things!” 

that man 
makes to aj 
“these ways do not suit me, but I dare not judge 
them. I cannot despise them. I must not 
make myself a rule for others.” 


these things 


must do harm. It’s the condition of our poor, 
mperfect life here.” 


Nina. 
sides, I have a kind of courage in me that 
always rises up against a threat. It isn’t my 
nature to fear.” 


natare,” said 
necessary 
and terril 
hail, snow an 
his word—all these have a crushing 


RTT as loved.” 


“entirely apart from such considerations. Not 
of | driven by fear, but drawn by love. You can 
guide me about these things, for you are re- 
ligious.”’ 


any church,” said Clayton. “Jt is my misfor- 
tune that I cannot receive any common form 
of faith, though I respect and sympathize with 
all. Generally speaking, preaching only weak- 
as | ens my faith; and I have to forget the sermon, 
in order to recover my faith. Td 

I know—that our moral nature needs a thorough 
regeneration; and I believe this must come 
through Christ. This is all I am certain of.” 


don’t know what it may bring on you!” 


day from the Lord! 
time! 
a 

glorious one in June; the sky of thatfirm, clear Lord! 
blue, the atmosphere of that crystalline clear- 
ness, which often gives to the American land- 
scape such a sharply-defined outline, and to the 
human system such an intense consciousness 
The evening sun went down in a broad 
sea of light, and, even after it had sunk below 


was a confused sound of exhortations, prayers, 
and hymns, all mixed together, from different 
parts of the ground. But, all of a sudden, every 
one was startled by a sound which seemed to 
come pealing down directly from the thick 
of | Canopy of pines over the heads of the minis- 


Lord ! 
day of the Lord shall be darkness, and not light! 
. | Blow ye the trumpet in Zion! Sound an alarm 
faded, star after yo in my holy mountain! Let all the inhabitants 


cometh !” 


through the airlikethe vibrations of some mighty 
bell. 


of the night, and the mu'titude of the speakers, 
no one knew exactly whence it came. 
moment’s pause, the singers were recommenc- 
to |img, when again the same deep voice was 
them through his works. As the hymn closed, h 
father Bonnie, advancing to the front of the 
stage, lifted his hands, and, pointing to the pur- 
ple sky, and in a deep apd not unmelodious 


and the melody of thy viols; for I will not hear 
them, saith the Lord. 
feast-days ! 
q | Semblies; for your hands are defiled with blood, 
and your fingers are greedy for violence! Will 
ye kill, and steal, and commit adultery, and 
swear falsely, and come and stand before me, 
at | 8aith the lord? Ye oppress the poor and needy, 
q | and hunt the stranger; also in thy skirts is found 
4 | the blood of poor innocents! and yet ye say, 


sell corn? that we may buy the poor for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes? The Lord 
hath sworn, saying, I will never forget their 
works. I will surely visit you!” 


the evening, by an unknown speaker, whose 


| by one who stood face to face with some tre- 


Sina) 


old sin- 
t to be prayed for, if anybody.” |, 
‘Nina shrank back, and clung to Clayton's 


“T know I am not fas I “to be,” 


how to be any bet- 


“I sym ze with e effort 
i te h his Maber,” said Clayton ; 


“But, don’t you think,” said Nina, “that 
do harm sometimes?” 

“ Alas, child, what form of religion does not? 
t is our fatality that everything that does good 


‘I do not like these terrible threats,” said 
“Can fear of fire make me love? Be- 


“Tf we may judge our Father by his voice in 
layton, “he deems severity a 
of our training. How inflexib 
regular are all hislaws! Fire an 
vapor, stormy wind, fulfilling 
regularity 


“Bat I want to be religious,” said Nina, 


“T fear I should not be accepted as such in 


o not believe 


“T wish I were like’ Milly,” said Nina. “She 


by dreadful sorrows. Sometimes I’m afraid to 
ask my heavenly Father to make me good, be- 
cause I think it will come by dreadful trials, if 
he does.” 

“And I,” said Clayton, speaking with great 
earnestness, ‘ would be willing to suffer any- 
thing conceivable, if I could only overcome all 
evil,and come up to my highest ideas of good.” 
And, as he spoke, he turned his face up to the 
moonlight with an earnest fervor of expression, 
that struck Nina deeply. 

“T almost shudder to hear you say so! You 


He looked at her with a beautiful smile, which 
was @ peculiar expression of his faco in mo- 
ments of high excitement. 

“IT say it again!” he said. 
involves, let it come!” 

ER tia Yoer ween See, eee 


“ Whatever it 


The exercises of the evening went on with a 
succession of addresses, varied by singing of 
hymns and prayers. In the latter part of the 
time, many declared themselves converts, and 
were shouting loudly. Father Bonnie came 
orward. 

“ Brethren,” he shouted, “we are seeing a 
We’ve got a glorious 
O, brethren, let us sing glory to the 
The Lord is coming among us!” 

The excitement now became general. There 


rs. 
“ Woe unto you that desire the day of the 
To what end shall it be for you? The 


u the land tremble! for the day of the Lord 


There was deep, sonorous power in the voice 
hat spoke, and the words fell pealing down 


en looked confusedly on each other; but, 
n the universal license of the hour, the obscurity 


After a 


“Take away from me the noise of thy songs 


I hate and despise your 
I will not smell in your solemn as- 


Because I am clean, shall his anger pass from 


& 1 at - 
f the forest. 
es ie service, as father Dickson was city. 
aring to retire to his tent, a man pulled him 


ters may 


gal out in my gang 





ati 














the sleeve, It was the 














ed rfal ti night!”| “The foregoing resolutions, being read, were 
de Mpanent Sone vate m that she wept with a widen ar Saepetlnn 8. ake = tng: Do unanimously adopted; after which, the meeting 
| “DB. cake me out—it’s dreadful!” she said. | you think the judgment ay really is coming? : adjourned. WALTER FRANKLIN Chairman. 
Clayton ed-his arm round her, and,open-| “ My friend,” said father Dickson, it surely Attest: Writ Jenkins, 
ing a way trough the crowd, carried her out} is! Every step we take in life is leading 48) We commend these resolutions to the friends 
| beyond the-limits, where they ; whiesion | and supportere of Mir. Bachavan in Pencslvania | 


. Wall,” said the trader, “ but do you think 
that was from the Lord, the lest one that spoke? 
Durned if he didn’t say awful things !—'no 

to make the hair rise! I tell you what, I’ve 
often had doubts abort my trade. The minis- 
prove it’s all right out of the Old Test- 
ament; but I'm durned if I think they know 
all the things that we do! But, then, I an’t 
80 bad as some of ’em. But, now, I’ve got a 
that’s dreadful sick, and I 
1 gsemmncn gece ceed minister to see 


“Tl go with you, triend,” said father Dick- 
son; and forthwith he began following the tra- 
der to the racks where their horses were tied. 
Selecting, out of some hundred which were tied 
there, their own beasts, the two midnight 
travellers soon found themselves trotting along 
under the shadow of the forest’s boughs. 














% % 

, That tho proceedings of this 

meeting be published in the newspapers in this 
“James Hopxins, 

“WittiaM Jenkins. 

“ James BUCHANAN, 


the framers o: the Constitution—of the Frank- 
lins, the Wilsons, andthe Morrises, of that State, 
and of the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, and the 
Madisons, of Virginia. We call upon the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania to stand by the resolutions, 
and repudiate their author, who has shameful- 
ly abandoned them. 


—_——_ > — 


THE DISUNIONISTS. 


believe that there were but two classes of Dis- 
unionists in the United States, viz: the South- 
ern propagandists of Slavery, and the Northern 
Abolitionists, represented by Mr. Garrison. But 
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NO! 


vol. xxi, part IT, pp. 1791, 1792. 


Yulee—27. 


and Winthrop—12. 


record. 


and never was a slaveholder. 


me! Hear this, ye that swallow up the needy, | /2¢t, and we state it positively. 


and make the poor of the land to fail, saying, 
When will the new moon be gone, that we may 


The audience, thus taken, in the obscurity of 


words seemed to fall apparently from the clouds, 
in @ voice of such strange and singular quality, 

to feel a creeping awe stealing over them. 
The high state of electrical excitement under 
which they had been going on, predisposed them 
toa sort of revulsion of terror; and a vague, 
mysterious panic crepi vpon them, as the bo- 
ding, mourntul voice continued to peal from the 


“ Tear, O ye rebellious people! The Lord 
is against this nation! The Lord shall stretch 
out upon it the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness! For thou saidst, I will 
ascend into the stars; I will be as God! But 
thou shalt be cast out as an abominable branch, 
and the wild beasts shall tread thee down! 
Howl, fir-tree, for thou art spoiled! Open thy 
doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy 
cedars! for the Lord cometh out of his place 
to punish the inhabitants of the land! The 
Lord shall utter his voice before his army, for 
his camp is very great! Maultitudes! multi- 


of the Lord is near in the valley of decision ! 
The sun and the moon shall be dark, and the 
stars withdraw their shining ; for the Lord shall 


and earth shall shake! In that day I will 
cause the sun to go down at noon, and darken 
the whole earth! And I will turn your feasts 
into mourning, and your songs into lamenta- 
tion! Woe to the bloody city! It is full of 
lies and robbery! The noise of a whip!—the 
noise of the rattling of wheels !—of the pran- 
cing horses, and the jumping chariot! The 
horseman lifteth up the sword and glittering 
spear! and there isa multitude of slain! There 
is no end of their corpses !—They are stum- 
bling upon the corpses! For, Behold, I am 
against thee, saith, the Lord, and I will make 
thee utterly desolate!” 
There was a fierce, wailin 
sound of these dreadful w 
uttered in a paroxysm of a 


earnestness in the 
as if they were 
ght and horror, 






ments are true. 
by loose reports. 





as follows ; 


ritory, 


fiesnnn # Shenelasions 




















pa@e~ We are obliged just now to give up 
large space of our paper to speeches—but this 
pressure will soon be over. This week, the 
reader will find two very effective speeches 
from Messrs. Giddings and Allison. 


THE ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Era for the campaign, from the first of |. ground, that, unless he is elected, the knell of 
August to the first of December, a period of four 
months, embracing the most interesting part of 
the canvass, and the returns of the vote in No- 
vember, will be furnished to subscribers, singly 
or in clubs, at fifty cents a copy. 
friends see that the offer be made public in 
their several neighborhoods, and send us as 
many names as possible? It is just as impor- 
tant to circulate papers as it is documents. 


COLONEL FREMONT AND HIS OPPONENTS. 


« Did Colonel Fremont, while in the Senate, 
vote for the Iugitive Slave Act?”—JInquirer. 


The credentials of Messrs. Gwin and Fre- 
mont, Senators elect from California, were 
presented in the Senate, Tuesday, September 
10, 1850; they took the oath of office the same 
day, and Colonel Fremont was in the Senate 
till the 3d day of March, 1851.—Cong. Globe, 


The Fugitive Slave Bill was ordered to be 
engrossed in the Senate for a third reading, 
August 23d, 1850, read a third time, and pass- 
ed, Monday, August 26th, 1850, fifteen days 
before Colonel Fremont entered the Senate.— 
Cong. Globe, vol. xxi, part II, pp. 1647—1659. 
The test vote was, on ordering it to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and it stood— 

Yras—Messrs, Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, and 


Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Green, Smith, Upham, Walker, 


“Inquirer” asks us to send him the Con- 
gressional Globe, for his Democratic friends 
tell him Fremont voted for the Fugitive Slave 
Act. We cannot break our file to satisfy such 
men, but we have printed the facts as they 
are in the Globe, having examined it carefully, 
and given the volume and page. No man can 
contradict them without falsifying the official 


“Is Fremont a slaveholder, or his wife?” 

Inquirer. 

Once for all, we say no, emphatically. He 
is not and never was aslaveholder; she is not 
We do not dis- 
cuss the question, whether the fact that a man 
is a slaveholder, although opposed to the sys- 
tem and against its extension, should alienate 
from him the suffrages of voters, when a can- 
didate for civil office—but, we simply state a 


“Ts Fremont a Catholic ?”—JInguirer. 

He is not, and never was. We do not dis- 
cuss the question, whether the fact that a man 
is a Catholic, should exclude him from civil 
office—our opinions on that point have been 
before our readers for the last two years, during 
which we have withstood every phase of Know 
Nothingism—but we simply state a fact—and 
we state it positively and without qualification. 
Now, his opponents may turn and twist as 
they please, muke or adopt all sorts of oppo- 
sing statements on these points, get up details 
and minute incidents, to give an air of truth- 
falness to them; all we have to say is, our state- 
Let no honest man be misled 


MR. BUCHANAN’S INCONSISTENCIES. 


Mr. Buchanan began life and Anti-Slavery 
Federalist, denouncing the Democratic party in 
the stereotyped phraseology of the times, which 
were in use among the Blue Light haters of 
Jefferson and Madisoz. We propose next week 
to show him up fully on this head. At present, 
our object is to introduce a series of resolutions 
drawn up and signed by Mr. Buchanan andothers, 
and adopted by a public meeting at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1819. They speak for them- 
selves. They are taken from the Lancaster Jn- 
telligencer of 1819, No. 21, vol. 21. They are 


“ Whereas the people of this State, pursuing 
the maxims and animated by the beneficence 
of the great founder of Pennsylvania, first gave 
effect to the gradual abolition of Slavery by a 
national act, which has not only rescued the 
prem, alae a African, within their ter- 

m the demoralizing influence of Sla- 
very, but ameliorated his state and condition 
throughout Europe and America ; and where- 
as :t would illy comport with those humane and 
Christian efforts to be silent spectators when this 
great cause of humanity is about to be agitated 
10 Congress, by fixing the destiny of the United 


“ Resolved, That the Representatives in Con- 


Will our 


it'seems we were wholly mistaken ; and that the 
most formidable enemies of the Union are the 
Union-savers themselves, with Mr. Fillmore at 
their head! That-highly respectable and con- } 
servative gentleman announced to his followers 


at Albany and at Newburg, New York, that if 
titests 1 ® awih wit e- 


Colonel Fremont President, the consequence 
will and should be, a dissolution of the Union! 
Does not that sound like treason, and could 
not Mr. Fillmore be convicted under his own 
cherished theory of constructive treason ? 

We think that Mr. Fillmore and his friends, 
for they generally, though not invariably, re- 
echo the sentiment, should take the higher 


the Union must be sounded. The People 
would then know what to depend upon. As it 
is, there are many good people, Republicans, 
who believe that a continuance of the Slave 
Oligarchy in power tends to a dissolution of 
the Union, and for that reason they are anx- 
ious to overthrow it. They believe that a few 
more such acts of aggression upon the rights 
of the North as the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the outrages in Kansas, incited and 
encouraged by the Federal Government, and 
the brutal outrage upon a Senator in his seat, 
for the exercise of free speech, will utterly alien- 
ate the North and the South, and cause a dis- 
solution of the Union. Wendell Phillips, the 
Abolition Disunionist, takes this view of the 
question, and he therefore frankly avows him- 
self in favor of the election of Mr. Buchanan, 
We call upon Mr. Fillmore, therefore, to dis- 
card his ill-timed modesty, and come out bold- 
ly for himself, as the sine qua non. He thinks 
that the Union ought and will be dissolved, if 
Fremont is elected; while the avowed Disun- 
ionists, such as the Charleston Mercur; and 
Wendell Phillips, with their friends, are going 
for Buchanan, in order to precipitate disunion. 
If the sagacity of these men is worth anything, 
Mr. Fillmore should not confine his alternative 
to the election of Colonel Fremont, but should 
include in it that of Mr. Buchanan. As a 
wise and trusty Union-saver, he should there- 
fore declare unqualifiedly, that unless thesPeo- 
ple elect him Presidext, he will dissolve the 
Union. 

The People, North and South, who are hon- 
estly attached to the Union, should not neglect 
to take notice that the Republicans are the 
only party which has entered the contest for 
the Presidency without making a downright 
threat of dissolving the Union, unless it meets 
with success. If the People wish to preserve 
the Union, they should stick by the only party 
which has never threatened to dissolve it. 
The back-bone of the Sham Democracy is Dis- 
union, held up continually in terrorem over 
the North ; and now the mild and amiable Mr. 
Fillmore, the Silver Gray Union-saver, is en- 
deavoring to steal this Democratic thunder. 
Is it not palpable that each of these parties 
thinks more of office than of saving the Union? 
And is it not clear that “Rule or Ruin” is 
their common maxim ? 

sidaebagtchdnnen 


MR. BUCHANAN’S PROSPECTS. 


It might be regarded as over-sanguine to cal- 
culate with certainty upon the election of Col. 
Fremont, though we confess to a good deal of 
inward satisfaction in vaticinating upon the re- 
sult of the November election. But, enthusias- 
tic hopes and expectations aside, we think it 
requires noue of the vision of the seer, to pre- 
dict who will not be elected by the people. 

There are 296 electoral votes ; and to elect, 
it is necessary to carry 149. The South has 120 
votes; the North, or free States, 176. Mr. Bu- 
chanso’s friends must therefore carry, not only 
Pennsylvania, but the whole South, and also 
California, or some other free State. Can he 
do that? We think that it will require an 
over-sanguine temperament, or a profound 
depth of ignorance, to cherish even a hope for 
such a result, It is now reduced to something 
like certainty, that Mr. Fillmore will carry Ken- 
tucky and Delaware, which will give him fifteen 
votes; and the chances are decidedly in his 
favor in Tennessee and Maryland, In Mis- 
souri also, owing to the disruption of the 
“ Democratic ” party, we regard the chances of 
Fillmore the best. In North Carolina and 
Louisiana, there is a fair chance for victory, 
and a hard fight will be made. He will not 
come within gun-shot of any free State; but 
his friends are greatly elated with the hope of 
carrying the election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, stimulated with the bare possi- 
bility of victory in that body, they are at work 
like beavers, in the States abeve mentioned, 
We regard it, therefore, as next to certain that 
Mr. Buchanan cannot be elected by the people. 
His only chance will be in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he may be elected by the 
aid of Southern Know Nothiags, who will con- 
trol the votes of Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Tennesse, and Missouri. Each of these 
States is now represented by a majority of 
Know Nothings, who will infallibly cast their 
votes for Fillmore, until they lose all hope of 
his election, and their second choice would as 
certainly be Buchanan. At least, such would 
be the case with all of them, except Delaware. 
If the member from that State truly reflects 
the sentiments of his constituents, he would 
undoubtedly prefer Fremont to Buchanan. 










bound h 
not vote for the Republican candidate; and 
they cannot therefore, with any decency, ask 
Republicans to vote for their candidate. There 


apie resentatives of the Oligar 
at the present day. ‘They are the principles of | Wit}more. ‘The former would haye the advan- 
tage of four to one against the latter, and we 
see no way in the world how the Know Noth- 
ing candidate can overcome such odds, After 
threatening disunion as the just and necessary 
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and and foot to the slave interest, dare 


uld be no reciprocity in such an arrange- 


ment. The friends of Slavery will be com- 
pelled to compromise the slight differences that 


chy—Buchauan or 


consequence of Fremont’s election, his friends 
could scarcely summon the coolness to call on 
Fremont’s friends for assistance; and they. 
would therefore be turned over to the tender 
mercies of their co-laborers in the cause of Sla- 


Until very recently, we were accustomed to | very Propagandism; and, after batter-whang- 


ing for a few days or weeks, we cannot doubt 
that they will yield, with the best grace possi- 
ble, to the overwhelming pressure of Southern 
opinion in favor of Buchanan. 

Let the people, therefore, look to it. There 
is no chance for their candidate, or but a very 
slight chance, in the House of Representatives. 
Let every man who would deprecate the elec- 
tion of Buchanan, on his Cincinnati platform 
of. Slavery extension, and his Ostend letter, 
wich declares war to the knife, to prevent 
emancipation in Cuba, (for that is what it 
means,) let every such man throw to the winds 
every minor issue, and declare for Fremont 


and Dayton. 1% 
THE OLD LINE WHIGS. 


The “Old Line Whigs” of the South are 
rallying to the support of Fillmore and Donel- 
son, with a few exceptions. They have recent- 
ly held meetings in Baltimore and Richmond, 
(Va.,) and have given in their adhesion to the 
Know Nothing nominees. The Locofoco press 
assert that these “Old Line Whigs” are only 
Know Nothings, and that their object is mere- 
ly to carry over the mass of old Whigs to the 
support of Fillmore, by getting up these bogus 
Conventions. 

There is no such thiag, by the way, as a 
Whig party left. All of it, except a few high- 
ly respectable “ old fogies,” has been swallow- 
ed up by the Republicans, the Know Nothings, 
or the Sham Democracy. 








SECTIONALISM—CLAY, WEBSTER, FREMONT. 


Col. Fremont is denounced as a sectionalist 
for entertaining principles identical with those 
of Clay and Webster, in 1847 and 1848. Even 
Mr. Fillmore, who at one time was in favor of 
abolishing Slavery in this District, and of abol- 
ishing the inter-State slave trade, has now the 
coolness to threaten a dissolution of the Union, 
if Col. Fremont is elected President. Now, hear 
what Webster and Clay said, a few years before 
the close of their long careers. In fact, they 
may be said almost to have died with the lan- 
guage on their lips which we quote below. The 
worshippers of these great names now-a-days, 
like the worshippers of those of Washington and 
Jefferson in Virginia, are ready to tear in pieces 
all who would reduce to practice the principles 
of Freedom which they proclaimed. We might 
attribute to superstition such gross inconsistency, 
if it appertained to matters of religion; but in 
politics itis difficult to believe in the prevalence 
of such folly over the minds of intelligent men. 
Weare therefore constrained to believe that dem- 
agoguism is the source of the incongruity. 
When we hear politicians affecting profound re- 
Speci for the great names of the past, while 
persecating and slandering those of the living 
who adhere to the principles whose illustration 
and support, in the Senate, in the Cabinet, and 
in the Field, gave, and still give, lustre to those 
names, we are reminded of those hypocritical 
Scribes and Pharisees, who, while professing 
peculiar sanctity and peculiar reverence for the 
Laws of Moses, managed to render them nuga- 
tory by their traditions ; 

Now, this is what Daniel Webster said of 
Slavery, in his famous Marshfield speech, in 
1847: 

“T say, as I said the other day, that I have 
made up my wind, for one, that under no cir- 


cumstances will I consent to the extension of the 
area of Slavery in the United States, or to the 


Surther increase of slave representation in the 


House of Representatives.” 


And two years later, in the heat of the 
Compromise controversy : 

“Sir, wherever there is a particular good 
to be done, wherever there is a foot of land to 
be stayed back from becoming slave territory, I 
am ready to assert the principle of the exclusion 
of Slavery.” 

The Whigs supported Henry Clay for the 
Presidency, regarded him as the embodiment 
of Whig principles, and now worship him in 
memory, as the greatest of statesmen and pa- 
triots. Henry Clay was a Southern man, but 
he spoke thus of Slavery in his speech at Lex- 
ington, in November, 1847: 


“My opinions on the subject of Slavery 
are wellknown. They have the merit, if it be 
one, of consistency, uniformity, and long dura- 
tion. I have ever regarded Slavery as a great 
evil, a wrong—for the present, I fear, an irreme- 
diable wrong—-to its’ unfortunate victims. I 
should rejoice if not a single slave breathed 
the air, or was within the limits of our country. 
But here they are, to be dealt with as well as 
we can, with a due consideration of all circum- 
stances affecting the security, safety, and hap- 
piness of both races. Every State has the su- 
preme, uncontrolled, and exclusive power to 
decide for itself whether Slavery shall cease or 
continue within its limits, without any exterior 
intervention from any quarter. In States 
where slaves outnumber the whites, as is the 
case with several, the blacks could not be 
emancipated and invested with all the rights 
of freenien, without becoming the governing 
vace in those States, Collisions and conflicts 
between the two races would be inevitable ; 
and, after shocking scenes of rapine and car- 
nage, the extinction or expulsion of the blacks 
would certainly take place. In the State of 
Kentucky, near fifty years ago, | thought the 
proportion of slaves, in comparison with the 
whites, was so inconsiderable, that we might 
safely adopt a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion that would ultimately eradicate this evil 
in our State. That system was totally differ. 
ent from the immediate abolition of Slayery, 
for which the party of the Abolitionists of the 
present day contend. Whether they haye in- 
tended it or not, it is my calm and deliberate be- 
lief, that they have done oe mischief, 
even to the cause which they esponsed, 
ry say dothing of the digcord which has been 
produced between different parts of the [nion. 

“ According to the system we attempted, 












“ Resolved, That we do positively and em- 
phatically disclaim and disavow any wish or 
desire, on our part, to acquire any foreign ter- 
ritory whatever, for the. ing 
Slavery, or of in ucing aves from the Dni- 
ted States into such foreign territory.’ 

Add to this his declaration in the Compro- 
mise debate in 1850: 

“I have said that. I never could vote for it. 
myself; and I repeat that [never can and never | 
will vote, AND NO EARTHLY FowER ever will make 
me vote, to spread Slavery over territory where 
ut does not exist.” * 
Thus epake the father of the Whig party. 





“ DEMOCRATIC” PRINCIPLES. 


Slavery-extension has become the corner- 
stone of the Sham Democracy. All who op- 
pose it are set down as cnemies to the country, 
enemies of the Union, and it will not be denied 
that they are enemies to the cause of Buchan- 
an and Breckenridge. We subjoin a few ex- 
tracts from leading newspapers enlisted in the 
support of these gentlemen, which prove the 
truth of the above assertion. 

We begin our extracts with the Alabama 
Journal, published at Montgomery, the seat of 
Government, and the leading expounder of 
Democracy in that region : 

“In fact” says the Journal, “the Demo- 
cratic sentiment North is beginning to assimi- 
late that of the South, so that is the revulsion 
of public opinion, from the violence of our ene- 
nies; and the Democrats who have so expli- 
citly committed themselves, by the Ciucimnati 
platform, in favor of the right of Slavery-exten- 
sion, will be compelled to maintain the institu- 
tion of Slavery itself. They eannot admit it 
to be a social and political evil, degrading and 
ruinous to the country where it exists, and yet 
consent to its extension. They would be driy- 
en, admitting its constitutional rights, to advo- 
cate disunion as the only remedy; and this is 
the remedy of Black Republicanism, and must 
be the remedy of the South, if the Union af- 
fords her no protection.” 

Our next extract is from the Richmond En- 
quirer, the time-honored organ of Virginia 
Democracy, and unquestionably the most in- 
fluential journal in the South, for that very 
reason. The Enquirer's article is headed 
“ Slavery Extension Beneficial to the North,” 
and that quoted from the Alabama Journal 
has & similar caption. 

The editor of the Enquirer is cool and dis- 
passionate. Hear him: 

“Why does the North oppose the extension 
of Slavery? What possible injury or loss can 
she sustain from either the existence or the ex- 
tension of Slavery? What injury will result to 
tke slaves by such extension? How does it 
advance the cause of either humanity, philan- 
throphy, or abolition, to confine Slavery to its 
present limits? In fine, what earthly provoca- 
tion have we given to the isms of the North 
for flying into a furious passion, simply because 
we assert our equal rights to the common ter- 
ritories? We do wish that dispassionate men 
(if there be auch among them) would take these 
questions into calm and sober consideration, 
and give calm and sober replies to them,” &c. 

* * * * * * * * 

“We propose to introduce no more slaves 
into the country, but, by their dispersion and 
diffusion over a larger space, fo increase their 
value. It is notorious that all men, whatever, 
take most care of that property which is most 
valuable. It is obvious, then, that the exten- 
sion of Slavery improves the condition of the 
slave. But what shall we reply to those whose 
intense affection for the negro is like that of 
Virginius for his daughter, and who would coop 
him up and starve him, in order to relieve him 
from slavery by visiting him with death? All 
we can answer is, ‘Your scheme is impracti- 
cable.’ ” 

The Enquirer is moderate in its demands. 
It only demands room for expansion, but waives 
the right of reviving the African slave trade. 
The latter right, however, is pertinaciously in- 
sisted on by the South Carolina “ Democracy,” 
en masse, as well as by most of the supporters 
of Buchanan in the South. The Enquirer is 
growing politic. But, another extract: 

“We cannot pass over this part of our sub- 
ject without protesting that the Southerner likes 
his slave, not merely and solely because he is 
his most valuable property, but more, still— 
because he is a man and his fellow-being ; end, 
most of all, because he is a slave—dependent 
on him and obedient to him. Northern men 
can understand the pewerful influences of these 
latter sources of attachment, for they well know 
that all the family affections proceed from them. 
But, why cite the family as an argument for 
Slavery to men who have resolved to break u 
the family in order to carry out their princi- 
ples and to preserve their consistency ? ’ 

We pass over the unjust aspersion of the whole 
North, based on the vagaries or the licentious- 
ness of a few fanatics and knaves, as inconsist- 
ent with the dispassionate appeal to reason, 
with which the Enquirer sets out. We must 
not omit, however, to call attention to the En- 
quirer’s utter “unsoundness”’ on the subject of 
races. The Examiner, of the same city, laid 
it down emphatically, a few years ago, that the 
negro is not & MAN, and admitted that it would 
be criminal to hold a May in slavery. The 
Buchanan organ in New York, the Day Book — 
by the way, the only Buchanan paper that we 
have any knowledge of in that great city—main- 
tains the same proposition with might and main, 
and regards all who uphold the manhood of the 
negro as fenatics. The Enquirer will lose caste, 
at this rate. 

But the following extract touches the pocket, 

and, as friends to Northern interests, we must 
not omit it. The Hnquirer continues ; 
“But we will proceed to treat this subject in 
its true and practical aspects. The extension 
of Slavery greatly benefits the North, by in- 
creasing the field of its commerce, keeping 
down competition, and enlarging the market 
for its manufactures. It also furnishes to the 
Northeast a more abundant and cheaper sup- 
ply of food; and cheaper raw materials for its 
workshops and factories. It will enable the 
North to confine herself chiefly to light, easy, 
jn-door work, and to skillful occupations, which 
pay well, whilst the slaves, on more fertile soils, 
are producing by hard out-door work, (which 
best suits them,) increased quantities of grain 
and raw materials, to exchange with her for 
merchandise and manufactures of all kinds. 
Thus the increased value of the slaves will be 
shared by the North and the South—the North, 
no doybt, getting the larger share. All the 
while, the negroes will be improving in treat- 
ment and condition. Northerners will extend 
or settle themselves glongside the slaveholders, 
as they have done in Missouri, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and the whole South.” 

We will conclude our extracts from the arti- 
cle of the Hnquirer with what may be regarded 
as the “snapper,” and it is to be hoped that 
the Northern Democracy will give heed to it. 
Are they not willing to contribute all their 
powers towards giving the South—that is to 
say, the Slave Interest—the ascendency in the 
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roximates to the tropics, why, the bettar for 

imself as well as the master; and as a very 
large portion of our negro population is far, 
very far, north of his true centre of existence, 
the South needs expansic . and freedom of de- 
velopment—in pe? Slavery extension ’-—far 
more than the N: neeus expansion for ita 
population. And this the ‘Republican’ party 
pledges itself to prevent—to pen up the negroes 
end, if not in concert with the external enemies 
of the nation.” 


* eee * * * * 


“But we need not repe abla be de- 
struction of property, or this attem destric- 
tion of , is trifling in comparison with 
the terete evil the ws desolation, 
pie nc le soncmaplith. thele avowed de- 


* * * * * * * 


“To speak of ‘ Slavery,’ or the social subor- 
dination of the negro, as an evil, is of course 
au absurdity; indeed, it is more—it is impious. 
God has made the negro sabordinate. All His 
works are not only wise and Rood, but perfect. 
By His act, the negro is s inete to the 
white man, and the social regulations of the 
South merely embody this nataral subordina- 
tion. Kentucky is, in many respects, behind 


dom, and Fremont!” 





latter. That is the simple truth of the matter ; respect of the country, 
yet, like the author of this letter, Washington, 
and Jefferson, and Randolph, and all or near- 
ly all of the old school of Southern statesmen, 
made the same mistake, or labored under the 
same miseonception, that the mere social rela- 
tion between whites and negroes, and not a 
negro population, was an evil.” 

The Day Book deserves some credit for the 
frankness with which it admits that “ Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Randolph, and all or nearly 
all of the old ichool of Southern 
made the same mistake” with Republicans of ' 
the present day, in regarding Slavery as a 
great evil. The editor should be equally can- 
did, and adm: that those great and patriotic 
men, the very founders of our Government and 
the authors of our liberty, were unalterably op- 
posed to the extension of the evil of Slavery, 
and were anxious to see it abolished in Vir- ' 
ginia. In a word, they stood on a platform 
identical with that recently constructed at Phil- 
adelphia. We thank the Day Book for its ad- 
mission; and we are not particularly concern- 
ed that its editor dissents from the views of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Randolph, whose 
authority is virtually turned over to the Repub- 
lican side. 





propagandism. 


never been formidable. 





BUCHANAN AND THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 


We copy the following from the Galesburg 
Free Democrat of June 26 : 

Mr. J. F. Bliss, who has just returned from 
Kansas, made the following statement to us, 
which, at our request, he reduced to writing, 
and testified to under oath: 

Statement of J. F. Bliss.—I was in Colonel 
Rich’s store, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas Ter- 
ritory, on Friday, June 13, 1856, and listened 
to a conversation between Judge Lecompte 
and some other gentlemen, unknown to me, 
relative to Governor Robinson and the other 
= ray and likewise the policy of President 

ierce in regard to Kansas affairs. One of the 
gentlemen expressed fears as to the orthodoxy 
of Mr. Buchanan on the Slavery question. Le- 
compte replied, that he had letters from some 
of Buchanan’s friends, and that he was all 
right on the “ Goose,” and that he would pur- 











have a hand in it. 





sue the same policy that Pierce had—but that 
it must be kept still, in order to carry Pennayl- 
vania and New York; and, said Loctiapte, 
“he will fool old Reeder into supporting him, 
too! Old Buck is all right, boys; don’t fear 
him.” 

The above is, in substance, the conversation 
that passed in my hearing, of which I made a 
minute at the time. J. F. Briss. 
Staie of Illinois, County of Knoz : 

GavesBure, June 25, 1856. 

This day personally appeared before me, J. 
F. Bliss, whose name is attached to the above 
statement, and testified under oath, that the 
above is, in substance, and as near as he can 
recollect, in words, the conversation which he 
heard between Judge Lecompte, of Kansas, 
and others. Cuauncey Wuire, J. P. 

I hereby certify that I have known Mr. J. F. 
Bliss for several years, and consider him an 
honorable man in every sense of the word. 

F. Wicker, 
Commission Merchant. 
Gulesburg, Ill., June 25, 1856. a 


The Know 
We see nothing incredible in all this. 

Would such papers as the Washington Sentinel 
and Richmond Enquirer support Mr. Buchan- 
an, if they did not believe him fully committed 
to carry out the policy commenced by Presi- 
dent Pierce? Do not the Cincinnati resolu- 
tions completely pledge him to this policy? 
Do not the newspapers of the free States in 
favor of Mr. Buchanan sustain this policy? 
Where is the Buchanan press that demands 
the removal of Governor Shannon, of Judge 
Lecompte, of Marshal Donelson, and their pun- 
ishment according to law? 


EXTRACT FROM WASHINGTON’S WILL. 


“ Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will 
and desire that all the slaves which I hold, in 
my own right, shall receive their freedom. To 
emancipate them during her life, would, though 
earnestly wished oy m2, be attended with such 
insuperable difficulties, on account of their in- 


were all for Fremont.” 


siastic for Freedom. 


for Fremont.” 


cratic stronghold. 


tion. 





as to excite the most painful sensations, if not 
disagreeable consequences, from the latter,while 
both descriptions are in the occupancy of the 
same proprietor, it not being in my power, under 
the tenure by which the dower negroes are held, 
to manumit them.” 

When Mrs. Washington learned, from the 
will of her deceased husband, that the only ob- 
atacle to the perfection of her hushand’s benev- 
olent provision for his slaves was her right of 
dower, she at once gave it up, and the slaves 
were emancipated without farther delay—show- 
ing that that model Virginia Lady was in fall 
sympathy with her honored husband, in the 
cause of Universal Freedom. Remember, that 
Washington was an Kmancipationist when the 
slaves were far leas prepared by civilizasion 
and intelligence to take care of themselves than 
they are at present. Who so stupid as to doubt 
that Washington, if now alive, would be in full 


sympathy with the Republican party? 


A number of leading mercantile firms in 
Philadelphia presented Mr. George B. Mathew, 
late British Consul at that port, with a compli- 
mentary letter, previous to his departure for 
England, in which they say: 

“ They deeply regret the termination of your 
oficial * come and think it bat right to 
state that they have invariably found you cour. 
teous, gentlemanlike, active, and vigilant, in the 

e of your official duties. You have 
blended the gentleman with the Consul, and 
have never @a opportunity to 


sided at a Fremont an 


a partial reform, 


mocracy. 





of the 1 and 
the South, the master and the slave. Would to ! which he assyred them that they were not mis- 


neglected 
strengthen the bonds of kindness, amity, and 
good will, between the two countries.” 


Mr. Mathew returned a handsome reply, in 


taken in the idea that he had devoted his best 


, endeayors to the pramation of friendship and 


ane oer in and a od of no dissatisfaction at the nomination ; 
the other hand, we have heard of many 


Fuarrive Suave Case aT Boston.— Boston, 

; July 16.—This i the at 
| ed hrs om Haile Paring none og 
tive slave named mie sl a = he 
captain was attem secure 
jeer overboard, but was afterwards secured. 
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| Cometegy nko pepo. aif, Eaten | ines 
“ No oop appearing to claim the fagiie, of which. fifty-five are in 
Was wet at . 


unparalleled popularity of the Republican co a 
didate for, the Presidency, Col. John C, Fre. oF ¥ : 
mont. No candidates since Jackson andy, 7 (7a 
rison have inspired such enthusiasm among i, | 
masses, Indeed, the editorc of ‘ae New y,, = 
| Herald, and other experienced obseryo,, dq) 
political events, declare that the name of Fn 
mont has awakened more genuine enthusiag, 
than were witnessed in 1840, or in any othe I 
Presidential contest. The noble and soulin 
spiring cause of Freedom is fitly represeniy 
by a gallant.and daring hero—e hero yet m., 
honored in the pursuit of science than in fay, 
of arms, The combined effect of the gener, 
cause, and its representative, is to electrify | 
people. Democrats and Whigs, “ Natives” 
eth foreigners, inotantly throw down their idol, 
s and abandon their feuds, wherever the bagy, 
of “Fremont and Frecdom” is unfurled, Tha 
march over in platoons and companies, jn : 
ments and divisions, and join the chory y | 
shouts for “Free Speech, Free Kansas, Fy 


We are glad to perceive a general thoy 
not universal endorsement of the noming, 
Obio, sot becasse she has ‘Slavery,’ but’ be- (e the Vice Presidency. Mr. Dayton has fy § 
cause she has negroes; and negroes, where ; 80me years been off the public stage, but the, jm 
white men can labor, are vastly inferior to the | are few men in the country more entitled to thy See 
and the cordial 8UDpon 
of the Republican party, than that zentleny, 
He was, during his Senatorial career, an a), 
and unflinching opponent of the aggressions ; 
Slavery, and the advocate of the Wilmot p, 
viso. To a high and unimpeachable ayy. 
ter he adds the force of a high order of talen, 
which gave him a commanding position in th 
Senate, at a time when Clay, Webster, and (y= 
houn, were of that body. We therefore canny /am 
statesmen, ‘imagine an objection to him, on the part of wp 
man who prefers Freedom to Slavery. | 

We subjoin only a few of the evidences im 
that rising tide of Freedom which in Nova) 
ber is to sweep away the fortress of Slave 


The strength (9 
Cushing-Pierce Democracy in that State hy © 
Old Whigery is » 7 
longer worth speaking of; and as for the ry, | 
it is sufficient to say that Governor Cardy & 
will give his influence to the Republicans, 

The Philadelphia Ledger says it is ramon F 
that the friends of Mr. Fillmore and of Mr. Fr. Jaa 
mont, in that State, intend to put forth each a, | 
electoral ticket, but that the same names yi © 
be on both tickets, ard that it will be soarranged | 
that the tickets cast by the friends of the two. 
candidates will be known one from the othe, © 
Whichever ticket has the most votes will recein 7 
the electoral vote of the whole. 
pected, will unite all the opposition against kt 
Buchanan, and secure the State to Freedom. 

The Bachaniersof New York are sadly in wa, , 
of an organ. The Mirror learns that one is toh 
started immediately, with a capital of $100,00), 7 
It is to bea penny sheet.- Forney and Saunde 3 


This, it ise 


The Chicago Press of the 10th inst. saps: 

“Yesterday, nine brothers, by the name of | 
Levenwey, met in this city by mutual agrenen, | 
to proceed in company on a visit to their aged | 
mother, living in St. Lawrence county, N.Y. 9 
The whole of them, from the commencement i 
manhood up to the present time, had been Den. 
ocrate, and voted the Democratic ticket. They 
live in different localities, over a region of cou: 
try nearly 2,000 miles in extent. On meetin 
yesterday, and comparing notes, they found they 

The Germans of Hartford, Ct., have organized! 
& Fremont and Dayton Club. They are ent. 7 


The Fremonters of that city are buildiys 7 
Rocky Mountain Hut “to see their friends in!" 
Success to the hut, Freedom has always fowl 
a home-in the mountains. Despotism can ¥ 
live among mountain huts. 

The Cleveland (0.) Herald says that the lil @ 
more ticket is out of the field in that State. 7 

The Illion Independent, published in Heri @ 
mer county, N. Y., has the following in regari 3 4 
to political affairs in that section: ; 


“Tn Fairfield, the Administration can’t fin 
a Democrat to take charge of the post offic; 
uently, it is in the hands of a Republics. 
othings in the town of Litchfell 
turn their backs on Fillmore, and go it stroy & 


Herkimer county has always been a Dem | 


The Albany Journal has an account of ar 
ular Democratic Convention held on the 1% . 
inst. Itsays that the primary cause of this (ov 
vention was the refusal of the old organ of i 7 
party (the Courier) te run up the Cincins! 7 
nominations. Its editor desired to submit te 9 
question to 4 regularly-called County Conv 


The Convention was attended by full deleg | 
tions of the truest men in the county. Th 
question of endorsing Bachanan and tho (i 
cinnati Platform was distinctly presented. Af 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved by th 
Convention to repudiate both! They then® 
solved to support FREEDOM and FREMONT 

The Northwestern Democrat, Minnesota, l# 
termixtare by marriages with thedower negroes, | *bandoned the “Border Raffian ” party, 
goes for Fremont and Dayton. 

The Circleville (Ohio) Herald gives #» * 
count of a Buchanan meeting held in Wast!0f 
ton village, at which an old citizen, Mr. L. 
Willard, was called upon to make aed 

h uest was complied with, and a rousit) of the 
peas ber made by hie in favor of Fremom: ° Scene, all of 
ly Democrat! 
has taket 
Hoo. Wi 


Hon. Martin Grover, former’ 
member of Congress from ; . York, 
for Fremont and Dayton. 
Bockaation’, Supreme Court J — - “rn 
istri i emocrat in that ) pre 
a eae da Dayton ratification Hi 
meeting in Syracuse last week. 
More Wholesale Changes.—Th 
wego county, N. Y., Democrat b 
chanan and hoists Fremont and I'ree — 
The Carbondale (Pa.) Zranscript an® ” O 
Mauch Chunk (Pa.) Gazette, 
| of Pennsylvania journals, drop 
mont. The Transcript says its reasons are pre 
cisely those which the immortal 
the mouth of Brutus, one of th 
the usurper, Casar: Our country 
candidate—the general safety 
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‘Another Demooratie paper of New York a 
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can—making at least half a dozen within oi 
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The Mercer (Pa.) Whig says: “ Daring * 
last week we have conversed with pe 
almost every section of the country, an% 
the information we have received, we ber? 
hesitation in saying that Fremont will ae 
county bya large majority. Among the 
sition to the Pro-Slavery Democracy, ¥° 


d, fro 


crats. who have declared 


‘The New York Herald makes a list of st 
exchange papers, with their pas! * 


The results *¢ at 
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+», For Ool. Fremont, there are upon our 
wt 122 120:in the North, and only 2 
in the Soa! 
sight were lately W: 


teen Know Nothing, and genie same Independ- | ; 
1 Do. 


For Fillmore, 
ent papers. : 
are 47 pape 

pee oe Nothing, and one De 

of he whole number, thirteen are in the North, 

against thirty-four in the South—the rump of 

the old defunet Whig party in that section, We 
also give a list of the German press and their 
party affinities, When. we consider that the 
German were unanimously for Pierce 
in 1852, this list presents & very curious and re- 
markable feature in the revahotel: now going 
on in our national politics.” Re Mi 

The fourth of July was celebrated at Prinee- 

ton, Northern Illinois, by an assembly of from 
10,000 to 15,000 people, the greatest political 


gathering ever known in IHinois outside of Chi-| gion 
cago, to ratify the nomination of Fremont and | | 


Dayton. The principal speakers were Mr. E, | 
Peck of Chicago, Mr. Knox of Rock Islan 
and Mr, Cook of Ottaway, Democrats; and Mr. 
Lincoln of Springfield, Whig. The Rev. Owen 
Lovejoy, Republican candidate for Congress 
from that district, also spoke. The utmost en- 
thusiasm was manifested, 

How it ig Received in Kansas.—Phe news of 
the nomination of Col. Fremont, when received 
in Kansas, and @ perusal of the Philadelphia 
Republican platform, set the whole Free State 
people wild with delight, and inspired every 
man with new courage and hope, that the day 
of deliverance from the reign of terror, and the 

gripe of the oppressor, was drawing nigh. : 

An enthusiastic Fremont and Dayton ratifi- 
cation meeting was held at Topeka, Kansas, on 
the 28th ult, Judge John Curtis, (National 
Democrat,) formerly of Jackson county, Mo., 
presided, and concluded a foreible speech by 
expressing the belief that the words “Free 
Kansas and Fremont” will hereafter be insep- 
arably connected. 

John B. Stitt, Esq., the Administration Post- 
master at Centreville, Wayne county, Indiana, 
has resigned his office, and enlisted under the 
Republican banner. When the Postmasters 
begin to forsake the party, the game is about 
up. 

Hon. Andrew J. Harlan, a Pierce member of 
Congress from the eleventh district, in Indiana, 
two years ago, has declared himself for Fre- 
mont and Dayton, 

A gentleman who has been travelling West, 
tells the following story : 

“He travelled for some time in compar 
with a man who had formerly been with Col. 
Fremont. Being asked by some man what 
were his political views, he answered, ‘I am an 
out and-out Locofoco; I know Fremont like a 
book; he’s bound to be elected, because it’s 
just his luck. He never undertook to do - 
thing in his life that he did not accomplish, 
and I shall help him one vote; but he don’t 

need it—he’d be elected if nobody voted for 

him,’ ” 

lt is impossible to chronicle half or a tenth 

of the meetings, movements, changes, and signs 
of the times, which go to show that a great rev- 

F olation isin progress, which, in November, is 
destined to inaugurate a new era in American 
politics. We therefore conclude, with a bare 
reference to perhaps the largest and moat en- 
thusiastic meeting ever held in Indiana. The 
State Republican ratification meeting took place 


| at Indianapolis on the 15th instant. The low- 
| est estimates set down the number present at 


something like twenty thousand, while many 
reckon it higher. One’train, with seventy-five 
cars, came freighted with enthusiastic Repub- 
licans; and the numerous roads concentrating 
at that point were crowded with people, all 
flocking to the grand jubilee. The greatest 


B enthusiasm and unanimity prevailed among 


b vative and naturalized citizens, and gave un- 
mistakable indications of the triumph of Fre- 
mont and Freedom. 





TERRIBLE DISASTER. 


A terrible railroad disaster occurred near 
Philadelphia, on the North Pennsylvania rail- 
road, on Thursday last. It was a collision be- 
tween an excursion train and a down train. 

The excursion train contained eleven hyn- 
dred children, parents, and teachers. The train 
came in collision, at @ curve near Fort Wash- 
ington, with the down train; the latter was go- 
ing very slowly. The excursion train was go- 


s ing very rapidly, endeavoring to reach the 


stopping place. Both the locomotives were 
crushed, and three cars of the excursion train, 
together with those that were consumed by 
fire. A nunvber were crushed beneath the ruing, 
40 that extrication was impossible. The'scene 
was most heart-rending. 

Siz cars were entirely demolished, thirty-nine 
person’ killed, and sixty-nine maimed or wound- 
ed. Many of the wounded were conveyed in 
carriages to Germantown, and surgeons were 
dispatched to the seene of the disaster. Twen- 
ty-seven of the bodies are so burnt that they 
cannot be reeognised. 

When the locomotives eame together, they 
rose on end, and the fire-boxes nearly tonch- 
ed; they then fell over directly across the track. 
The fire beiug scattered about, the first excur- 
sion car caught, and in turn eommanicated 
flame to the others piled upon it. The moat 
extraordinary exertions were made to extricate 
the mutilated and crushed beings amid the 
wreck. Many were atill alive when the flames 


 ‘eached them, Their groans and cries were 


awful, but so rapid and fierce were the dames, 

} that no aid could be rendered them. Two 
hotels, one dwelling-house, a blacksmith shop, 
and a shed, stood within three hundred yards 
of the scene, all of which were used to shelter 
the dying and wounded. A nmamber of physi- 
cian, from the eity and Germantown were early 
10 attendance, 

Two fire-engines from Chestnut. Hill forced 
valer through their hose to the wreek, and, af- 
‘et working several hours, the human remains 
were removed. Nineteen burnt bodies were 
removed to the blacksmith shop, three of whom 
vere supposed to be females. Under the shed 
Were eight bodies so cheered as to defy recog- 
nition, The body of Father Sheridan was re- 
“overed, and brought to this city. 
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is embraced in Parker’s larger and more elab- 
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type large and fair, as should ever be the ce 

with school books. 

Pav Ferroti. A Tale, by the author of “IX Poems by 
‘V.” From the fourth English edition. Redfield, New 
“York. 1956. For sale by Taylor & Maury; Washing- 
ton, D.C. ’ 

Though much talent is evinced in the devel- 
opment of the story, and the characters are 
strongly delineated, yet the point of interest 
made in this book, by its author, is one unfa- 
vorable to its success. Itis an attempt to con- 
centrate the reader’s sympathies upon a mur- 
derer, whose conduct appears inexplicable, but 
who, after he has committed his crime in secret, 
seems an exhibition of pure selfishness, sacri- 
ficing one and another's welfare to his wayward 
whims, and yet is all the while aiming to save 
himself from danger, and sustain his reputation 
and hold upon their affections. It is skilful 
and graphic in the management; the style is 
forcible; and, as a mere example of ability, in 
its power of delineating the various passions, 
and enlisting the attention, is welldone. Other- 
wise, we cannot regard it as among the better 
class of fictions. et its 

Tux Earnest Man. A Sketch of the Character and La- 

bors of Adoniram Judson, first Missionary to Birmah. 


By Mrz. H.C. Conant. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co. 1856. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, 


Dr. Wayland’s Memoir of Dr. Judson has 
been some time before the public, but, owing to 
various causes, a wish was expressed that anoth- 
er and briefer memoir—perhaps better adapted 
for the great mass of the reading public—might 
be prepared ; and for this purpose, such a work 
was planned by the late Mrs. Judson, She did 
not, however, live to carry out her design, and 
the task has fallen on Mrs. Conant, who has 
furnished an interesting volume from the rich 
material used by Dr. Wayland, and such other 
sources as she could command. The property 
of the work is said to belong to Dr. Judson’s 
orphan children—a reason, aside from its in- 
trinsic merits, which commends it to the pa- 
tronage of the Christian public, and especially 
to the friends of missions, and those who have 
their remembrances of the thrilling adventures 
of Dr. Judson’s captivity in Burmah stirred 
anew within them. 

We regret that Mrs. Judson could not have 
executed her plan. There is much that she 
doubtless heard from her husband which was 
irrecoverably lost at her death—much that, as 
she passed over with her pen the scenes he had 
narrated, would have come back vividly to her 
asgociations—little incidents often only caught 
thus, and interwoven in the graver page; and 
hers was & mind, too, to have made the most 
ofthem. For want of this, however, we accept, 
gratefully, Mrs. Conant’s labor of love. Our 
readers know that Dr. Judson was an extraor- 
dinary man, His life embodies, in part, the 
history of missions abroad, from this country, 
for a third or more of a century. Identified as 
he was with the earliest movement of the Bap- 
tists of the United States, the father of mis- 
sions in Burmah, and glmost a missionary 
martyr, there is an interest about his name 
and efforts that will attach itself to any truth- 
fal account of him and his labors among 
the heathen. He is well called “the Earnest 
Man.” Some of the incidents of his life are 
most remarkable. His imprisonment, and the 
cruelties he suffered ; the heroic condugt of hig 
first wife, (Ann Hazeltine)—all are as house- 
hold memories with those who have watched 
the progress of missjons for the last thirty years. 
There must have been, too, a more than ordi- 
nary air of romance of Christian character con- 
nected with him, in the mind, to have inspired 
in his last wife—a youthfyl writer, in the height 

of her fame—the wish to link her fates with his, 
and leave home and kindred, to share his toils 
and solace his iater days. It is a matter of 
lasting regret that he should have had so many 
of the best materials from which his character 

might be illustrated destroyed. But with what 

remains, so excellently put together as here, 
we can assure our readers they will he fuliy 
repaid by the perusal of Mrs. Conant’s Memoir. 
it is written with care, and presents a well-hal- 
anced view of all the leading incidents of hia 
life. The portrait of the man of God, as if up- 
lifting his thoughts to heaven in contemplation 
of his departure thither; or meditating, with a 
half-smiling face, subdued into deep earnest- 
ness, something more yet to be done for the 
cause he so much loved, is a fine accompani- 
meat to the neatly-prepared and printed volume. 
it will hear more than one reading. 


From Franck Taylor we have likewise re- 
eeived of the issue of the press of Harper & 
Brothers, 

Crara; or, Stave Lire in Europe. With a Preface, by 
Sir Richard Ajison, Bart. 185%. ; 
Sonn Hatayax, Gentieman. By the Author of “The 

Head of the Family, &c. 1956. 

Hey Liscoun. A Tale, by Carrie Capron. 1856. 

The first of these works is a translation from 
a German writer, Hacklander. It ip written 
with much graphic power, has some of the 
faults eommon to German writers of fiction, 
and, with allowances for these, no doubt pre- 
sents much that belongs to various aspects of 
Buropead life. ‘The translation has very hap- 
pily preserved the charaeterigtics of the writer’s 
manner of writing. Hacklander is a favorite 
‘among « large portion of his countrymen; and 
in the preface by Sir Richard Alison, this is 
galled his best work. (lara, around whom 
the {nteregt of the story is ade to gather, is 
a ballet-dancer, by this profession obtaining 
not only her own support, but contribyting to 
that of her aged father and little brother and 
sister. 

After @ variety of incidents, embracing se- 
vere trials, her virtuous conduct receives its 
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of he whe effect. It is surely a misnomer 
to call by the name of Slavery all the wretch- 
ed position of circumstances subjecting one 
to the or commands of another, chil- 


superiors ; to draw together a concentration of 


_| wretched discomfort ‘and cruelty and crime, by 


voluntary agents, and set it forth as at all re- 
sembling the state of those who are chattels to 
be be bought and.sold as their masters may 


be, | choose. It is true, the terms slavery, bondage, 


have become figurative expressions, to denote 
wrongs and sufferings of all kinds; but the 
reason is, because common opinion and com- 
mon sense regard the state as a master evil, 
filled with wrong and outrage; and whatever 
occasions discomfort has by the same parlance 
come to be spoken of by similar language, be- 
cause the idea of comfort and happiness does 
not rightfally belong to it. But it is a decep- 
tion on humanity to try to soften down the 
glaring wrong, by contrasts of physical supply, 
or even pleasures, while such is its tendency to 
injure the best interests of man, and to keep 
back a nation’s progress toward the career to 
which God in His good providence would des- 
tine it. For this reason, we object to the posi- 
tion the writer of this book seems often to as- 
sume. It may, as he supposed, have been ne- 
cessary to his object, in bringing out his phases 
of social life, but it is false in principle and 
tendency. 

Joun Hauirax and Heten Jiuncoun are 
hoth of them novels, though not of equal merit. 
The former belongs to the pamphlet form of 
fictions, of which the Harpers have issued so 
many from their press. It is written finely, 
and the moral is good. Though not aiming 
to be a religious fiction, yet the development 
of trust in Providence and a determination to 
do what is right, by the hero and heroine, are 
clearly presented. The interest of the story 
rests not so much on exciting scenes—yet it is 
not destitute of these—but on the development 
of characters tried by many an ordeal, and all 
along enlisting the sympathy of the reader by 
honorable and upright conduct. The style is 
easy, and arrangement of situations in general 
happily managed, so that the whole forms an 
effective tale, hegun and ended well. 

The other of the two works, Heen Lixco.y, 
seems to be a first effort, and, if so, is a credit- 
able one. There are defects and redundancies 
which, if corrected, would be an improvement. 
The writer would, we think, have done letter, 
had she not resorted to the too common inci- 
dent of a crazy old woman, to bring out the 
mystery of the tale. Helen’s character is well 
drawn, and so are several of the others. The 
moral aimed at in the story is praiseworthy. 
Two orphans, Helen and her sister, early sun- 
dered and left to varying fortunes, the former 
subjected to trials of poverty, and the latter 
soon lapped in indulgence, are watched over 
and cared for by a kind Providence, brought 
at last together, recognised, and both meriting 
and securing the esteem of friends, and made 
happy with husbands of their choice. Feelings 
of benevolence and piety are inculcated, and 
virtue receives its reward. The authoress is 
not afraid to quote Scripture, which she does 
aptly and impressively; and the volume, as a 
whole, is one which might be fitly dedicated, as 
she has done, “To the memory of my brother 
who is not, for God took him, and to my sister 
whose smiles still lighten life’s pathway.” 

Rev. J. L. Winson’s Western Ararica, also 
from the Harpers, we regard as a work of high 
interest, and intend to notice ere lang. 





LIFE OF COL, FREMONT. 


Life, Explorations, and Public Services, of John Charles 
Fremont. By Charles Wentworth Upham. With Illus- 
trations. “For thou wert of the mountains; they pro- 
claimed the everlasting creed of Liberty.” Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 18.6. 

As a general rule, the biographies of Presi- 
dential candidates have little to recommend 
them to the general reader, whose feelings are 
not deeply jnterregted in the triumph of his 
party. They are usually written in a strain of 
unqualified eulogy, which nauseates, while it 
destroys their credibility; and the campaign 
being over, they are never more thought of or 
heard of. We can agsyre the public that such 
is not the character of the work whose title-page 
we copy above. It is 9 hook of general and 
permanent interest, not for America alone, but 
for the civilized world. It is, in fact, for the 
most part, an aatobiography, embracing Col. 
Fremont’g own account of his eventful career of 
exploration and discovery, elimingted with ad- 
mirable taste and judgment, by Mr. Upham, 
from the elaborate Reports of Col. Fremont to 
the War Department, and letters to his wife 
and friends. 

Having read the official reports of the first 
two expeditions, and newspaper accounts of 
the others, we took up the work of Mr, [Tpham, 
with no thought of reading more than the in- 
troductory and closing pages, which relate more 
particularly to the private life of Colonel Fre- 
mont; but insensibly we were led on by the 
perennial freshness of the narrative and de- 
scriptions of prajrie life and prairie scenes ; of 
the herds of buffalo, numbered by tens and 
twenty thousands ; of buffalo hunts, in which 
the peril fully equals the gmysement; of wild 
encounters with savage races, amid mountains 
covered with perpetual snows, or in arid plains, 
which know ye rain 4nd ng verdyre—euch 
scenes and incidents described or related ip 
elegant and graphic English, have an irresist- 
ible charm for every reader. They need no 
embellishment. The author has been under 
no temptgtion tq exaggerate. The plainest 
statement of the incidents and the most faith- 
fal description of the scenes amid which they 
aocurred, invest them with their highest inter- 
est. Mr. Upham has had the good tagte gnd 
judgment to ive this, and has refrained 
from larding the narrative, which for the most 
part is Golonel Fremont’s own, with an offen- 
sive strain of eulogy. 

This volume embraces 355 pages, with sey- 
| eral handsqme engrayings, including 9 like- 
negs of Colonel Fremont, one of Kif. Carson, 
and geyera] mountain qnd other wild sceues, 
We fear that its cost, though trifling for such 
a work, will be too considerable for that gen- 
eral gratuitous distribution which is desirable 
at the present time. However, we are in- 
formed that there are other lives of Fremont 
out, adapted in cheapness to the exigency. 
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Laws of Honor. | 
The following are the laws of duelling, as laid 
down by @ foreign nobleman of dis 
me in ss when Pow duello was poe 
an honorable com artici as prinei 
and second in.no | then ty duels, several 
between men of the highest rank and distinc- 
tion, and which were acknowledged as the code 
of honor by Lord Hardinge, in his begs 
ence after the celebrated duel between the Duke 
of Wellington and the Karl of Winchelsea, in 


ae : 

. The honor of a man does not consist in 
his fighting or not fighting duels. The men of 
honor in Europe have divided opinion on this 
point, each party respecting and paying defer- 
ence to the convictions of the others. 

2. A man of honor never uses what is term- 
ed Billingsgate language. é 
3.’ A man of honor never strikes or deals in 
blows. In England and France, he is permit- 
ted to ¢ouch the party he desires to insult with 
his glove or rod. In Rassia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Poland, even this is forbidden, for fear it 
might provoke, under the influence of passion, 
to severer blows. 

4, A man of honor avoids, emphatically, an 
intercourse or contact, as contaminating, wi 
individuals using brate blows. —_ 
5. A man of honor never, under any circum- 
stances, picks a quarrel with individuals whose 
well-known conscientious convictions forbid 
them to accept a challenge. 

6. It is cowardice to challenge such persons. 
If they use disgraceful language, without being 
repared to bear its responsibility, it sufficient- 
y carries its own disgrace. 

7. A man of honor, under the penalty of ab- 
solute forfeiture of any claim to be considered 
as such by his equals, never attacks an unarm- 
ed man. Such an attack stamps the assailant 
as a felonious coward, 

8. Individuals assisting in any way in such 
assault become equally dishonored as the per- 
petrator. 

9, A man of honor, if attacked, uses the 
right of defence in its broadest sense. 

10. A man of honor is no more disgraced by 
an assault on his person by bullies or skulking 
assassins, than by being attacked by robbers 
and highwaymen. In all these cases, he uses 
the right, common to all, to disable or destroy 
his assailant. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonvon, July 4, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The most important event of the week has 
been the discussion of the American question 
in the House of Commons, and the triumph of 
the Palmerston Cabinet. On Monday night, 
Mr. Moore, member for Mayo, brought forward 
a motion censuring the Government for its 
management of the enlistment operations in 
America., He was begged to postpone it, or 
drop it altogether, by men of all parties, but 
would not consent. Mr. Moore made a strong 
speech, in which he criticised with great severi- 
ty the conduct of the Government at home, and 
its agents in America. The Attorney General 
defended the Government, and declered that 
there had been no infringement of United States 
law by Mr. Crampton or the Consuls. This 
was certainly rather bold ground for the Attor- 


and Government have decided to the contrary. 
Who is most capable of judging? And why 
should he give his opinion, now that the Gov- 
ernment has at least submitted to the decision 
of the American Government? 

Sir F. Thesiger, one of the ablest lawyers in 
the Kingdom, supported Mr. Moore’s motion, 
and declared it his opinion that pot only 
American law, hut the law of nations, had 
been violated hy the Government in their en- 
listment operations. The debate continued un- 
til a late hour, and then was adjourned oyer to 
Tuesday night. Mr. Milner Gibson made the 
ablest speech on Tuesday night, aud bore down 
strongly against Lord Qlarendoa’s American 
despatches. He was also severe in his remarks 
upon the conduct of the Administration through- 
out the whole affair. Mr. Gladstone reviewed 
searchingly the whole dispute, and censured the 
Government; but, for other reasons, he should 
not vote for the motion. Ata late hour, the dis- 
cussion was brought to § cloge, and the motion 
defeated by a Government majority of 194. 
The casual observer might suppose, from this 
vote, that the House of Commons, by a great 
majority, justify Mr. Crampton’s conduct in 
America, and stand ready to defend that con- 
duct, even at the peril of war, Such is far 
from the tryth. The men who introduced and 
supported the motiqn had no intention that it 
should succeed, but wished to elicit an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of some of the ablest 
members of ths House, which should not only 
have an effect upon the future conduct of the 
Government in the settlement of the Nica- 
raguan dispute, but also upon the Amezicaa 
Government and people. ‘This was accom- 
plished by the discussion. Scores of members 
were at least in agreement with Mr. Moore’s 
motion, who could not at this juncture consent 
to a ministerial change. Had the motion suc- 
ceeded, of course the Palpersion Ministr 
would have resigned ; and who could for a day 
succeed them, in the present state of the Com- 
mons? Like the Louis Napoleon dynasty, 
they gre qocepted at present 98 the inevitable 
ogcupiers of place, to save the people from 
something worse. 

One important reason why the Government 
was not censured, I have not mentioned. It 
had accepted the dismissal of Mr. Crampton 
without retaliating vpon Mr. Dallas, and there- 
fore was eititled to the sympathy of those 
members who condemn Mr. Crampton’s ¢qy- 
duct. Besides, Mr, Dallas gnd ford Clarendon, 
it was underajood, were comméncing negotia- 
tions upon the Central American difficulty, and 
to overthrow the Government would break off 
these negotiations for g tima, Ww wae 

Phere ig ong xemaykable feature in the dis- 
cussion—which is, that the Government did 
not dare to grapple with the real merits of the 
question. Mr. Gladstone’s masterly speech, and 
analysis of the published correspondence, was 
not replied to by any (foyernment member, and 
could wo} have peen snswéred successfully, 
The truth is, that the House of Commons and 
the people of England feel that they were wrong 
in ine enlistment business, and therefore they 
endure the humiliation of the dismissal of Ms, 
Gramptop. ft is ng insult when yiewed in 
that light, but is an unpleasant affair which 
can be borne, Did the country really believe 
Mr. Crampton fully in the right, it would sup- 
port the Government in resenting his dismissal 
in almost any spirited manner. Mr. Dallas 
would have heen sent home at once, and Brother 
Jonathan given to understand thet he cold nat 
trifje with his ancient enemy. Hut I am con- 
vinced, by what I see and hear, that England 
is not prepared to yield a hair beyond the line 
of justice in the Nicaraguan dispute. It is 
ae. felt that she has been humiliated in the 

dismissal; and the temper of the 
people is sach, that they will not abate from 
what they really consider their just rights in 
Gentral America—not to avert a war. I con- 
clude, then, that either the whole matter will 
be re to a third party, by Messrs. Claren- 

m and Dz.llas, or that the latter will not gain e 
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Washington, D. C. 


of Italy ” does not enable the Papal ym 
carry on its system of | case of war there was not enough in the whole 
Honest and eee 

Mazzini is in Ge- 
noa, or about to visit that city, that he may 
communicate with his Italian agents. Great 


Quebec, July 15.—The Cunard screw steamer 
Canadian, from Liverpool on the 2d inst., arrived 


Mr. Moore moved in the House of Commons 
that the conduct of the Government on the en- 
listment question had not entitled them to the 
Several members 
appealed to Mr. Moore <. postpone the motion, 
but he refused. The debate proceeded, and the 
Attorney General defended the Government. 
He said the United States despatches were not 
such as might have been expected from a na- 
t e friendly re- 
lations with England. Sir N. Thesiger said the 
British agents had viclated equally the laws of 
Mr. Bailie 
declared that England was dishonored by her 
attempts to seduce the citizens of the United 
States from their allegiance. Sir J. Walsh said 
that the Government confessed, by not dismiss- 
ing Mr. Dallas, that they had done wrong. Mr. 
Milner Gibson said that Lord Clarendon’s con- 
duct was insulting towards the United States 
Government; and the American people should 
understand that the British people did not sup- 
r. Gladstone con- 
tended that the most biameable feature was the 
concealment observed towards the American 
Government, for which Lord Clarendon and 
Other 
Sir. Geo. 
Gray, Mr. Phillimore, the Solicitor General, and 
The debate 
was continued for two Jays, and the Government 


The only subject of interest in France is the 
The harvest in France promises splendidly, 


It is reported that the conference between the 
three protecting Powers to be held the present 
month in London will settle the affairs of Greece 


England.—Professor Mahan, the gentleman 
refused admittance to the Queen’s levee, writes 
to the papers that he took every precaation re- 


The weather continued magnificent for the 
harvest, and another fortnight of the same would 
secure the farmers from all danger of a change 


The prospectus of the New Brunswick and 
Canada Railway and LandCompany, to purchase 
and complete the St. Andrews and Quebec Rail- 


Tonvage was in better demand for the Arch- 
angel, Australian, Indian, and the Danube and 


The Earl of Shelburne is appointed Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and will 


Sir. W. Williams, of Kars, will succeed him 


France.—The report of the committee of the 
Corps Legislatif, refusing to accord to the Em- 
peror the power of granting pensions, is publish- 

It is respectful, but firm, and is consid- 
ered the severest check Napoleon has yet met 


The bill granting pensions to the Orleans 
Princesses was voted unanimously, although 
Count Montalembert wrote a strong letter 
against it, and the Duchess of Saxe Coburg in- 

refuses the money. The juvenile 
] Paris has written a letter to M. Roger, 
repudiating the fusion, and saying that himself, 
his mother, and brother, do not recognise the 
interference of the other members of the Orlegna 
family, and that he reserves himself for the fu- 
The letter has made considerable sensa- 
tion in the Orleans circles, and the Orleans 
Princes have written angry letters respecting 


Accountsof the weather and the crops through- 
out the country, even in the lately inundated 
Harvesting had gom- 
menced. In the south, the vineyards also look 


Spain.—The high price of food was the 
ostensible cause of the late riots, but the people 
really were excited by political emissaries. Nu- 
merous arrests were made, and many of the pris- 
oners shot. The rioters set fire to the cora 
ranquillity 
was finally restored, when the Government an- 
noynged that the crops presented a good pros- 
pect, and that there was ample supply in store 
until the harvest set in. The export of bread- 


Portugal.—The weatuer had at last become 
fine, but it was fearcd that the erops had already 
: Breadstuffs had 
been purchased in England, for Portuguese ac- 


Taly.—Affairs iz Carma were becoming 
The cleri- 
¢al journals of Turin say that France has ad- 

i d a note to Sardinia, counselling moderg- 


An Italian paper pubishes a telegraphic re- 
ellas and all his suite, attired in 

ock coats, demanded admission into the pres- 
ence of the Queen of England, and that heing 


Germany.—T he Ministerial journal, the Zeit, 
ubliahes the customs proposition submitted by 
Prassia to the Zollverein. It proposes that 
: ils, millet, 
rotate ONnebel Ly at a diy of 23d. 
r Prussian busbel; and rye, barle ‘ 
a buckwheat, at 3s. 6d., with th pain 
that the Zollver_.n shaii renounce the demand 
for the {veg entry of rye, when it shal} atiain 
‘| the price of two dollars and a half to four dol- 


A general meeting of tobacco manufacturers 
from all pars ot Zoliverein had assembled at 
The object of their conference was 
to ward off the menaced jncyease of imported 
and jndigenaus tobacco, specially pressed by 


Prussia —The harvest throughout Prussia 


Denmark.—Correspondence stateg that Den- 
mark has fears of renewed troubles in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and is taking military precautions 
to prevent them. Austria and Prussia are pre- 
paring proposals on the subject, to lay before 


Sweden.—Sweden has officially confirmed the 
of mar: 


aig,—Lm mense preparations are making 


The Emperor continues his severity against 
defaulters and contrabandists. Letters say that 
the Government seems inclined to modify its 
customs tariff, particularly as regards itg raw 


rimea, to June 
4th, mention nothing but the continued embark- 


- The Moldo-Wallachian Commission advances 
pegraphical difficulties complain B 
Pasha, dark his stay at Vienna, succeeded in 

Viaaabinn Principalities should re- 


nit_ab the. peices | mi 
Au appeaaac Beane 
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n to 
i lous, ot @ speech on 
the three million armament bill, contending 
ot Se ee ag 
ying of ce, It was 
& peace, not a war measure. There was not 
ammuuition enough on the whole Pacific coast 


two hundred nominations ee pepaerens of the 
President, sent in some 8 ago, to supply 
the vacancies occasioned by the action the 
late Naval Board, should be passed upon before 
the House shall take action on the bill 
providing a remedy for meritorious officers ag- 
gon y the Naval Board. Finally, Messrs. 

endergast and Nicholson were severally con- 
firmed as Captains by so large a vote as to be 
regarded as favorable to the remaining 
nominations. 

2 HOUSE. 

Mr. Keitt said it was not his purpose to widen 
any breach, or exacerbate any sure He 
much gecuvet the opposite. He vindicated 
South Carolina against the changes brought 

ainst her conduct in the Revolution. He 
vividly depicted the sufferings* and patriotism 
of the South Carolinians, contending that the 
exploits of Massachusetts in that struggle had 
been greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Keitt, after speaking in disparagement 
of Massacbusetts, and in no complimentary 
terms of Mr. Burlingame’s sentiments and 
rhetoric, said he was in the Senate when the 
assault was committed. He knew that it would 
be committed, unless Mr. Sumner should make 
an explanation or apology; but he repeated he 
knew not the time when, nor the place where, 
the assault would be made. He did not anti- 
cipate it would be in the Senate Chamber. 
Northern papers had attempted to establish 
complicity on his part, charging it as a slave- 
holding act, and had attempted to fix the re- 
sponsibility on South Carolina. Those who 
wish to drag in dust the garments of their State 
might do it. He certainly should not the gar- 
ments of his own. It appeared that his offence 
was, that he did not turn informer—a character 
which he branded as infamous. He would 
never violate the confidence reposed in him, 
even by his bitterest enemy, against the best 
friend he had. Was he to inform in favor.of a 
man who had made false charges against South 
Carolina,and slandered a distinguished Senator, 
a relative of his late colleague, Mr. Brooks? 
For the individual opinion of the House he 
cared nothing, but he did care for the opinion 
of the House officially expressed. He repre- 
sented men who live on battle plains, which 
had been defamed by Mr. Sumner, and there- 
fore he was sensitive. He had already sent his 
resignation to the Governor of South Carolina, 
to take effect to-day, and would now announce 
he was no longer a member of this Congress. 

The galleries applauded, while cries of “ Or- 
der” went up from those below. 

The friends of Mr. Keitt crowded round him 
and shook hands with him, and amid consider- 
able confusion he retired. 

The House then took up the resolutions of 
the Committee on Elections, that J. C. Allen 
was not and William B. Archer was elected a 
Representative from Illinois, and entitled to his 
seat. 

Mr. Washburne, of Maine, advocated the 
resolutions. 

Mx. Allen replied in his own defence. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday, July 17, 1856. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Toombs introduced a joint resolution, that 
the finding of the late Naval Board in the case 
of Lieut. Bartlett was in violation of the rights 
guarantied to every citizen by the Constitution, 
and is therefore utterly void and of no effect. 
He said he should call up the resolution at a 
convenient opportunity. 

The Senate then went into Executive session 
on the navy appointments, 

The doors were opened at half-pastone o’clock, 
when the Senate proceed to consider the bill to 
repeal so much of the act of March, 1855, as 
provides for the erection of an armory in the 
city of Washington. 

After debate, the Senate adjourned, 

HOUSF. 

The Hoyse resymed the consideration of the 
resolutions of the Committee on Elections, de- 
claring Mr. Archer instead of Mr. Allen to have 
been elected from the seventh district of Illinois. 

Mr. Norton spoke in favor of the resolution, 
and Messrs. Allen, Harris of Ilingis, gad Oad- 
walader, in opposition ; without taking the 
question, the House adjourned, 


Friday, July 18, 1856. 
SENATE. 

The Senate passed the bill to repeal so much 
of the act of 1855 as provides for the erection 
of an armory in the city of Washington, 

Mr. Yulee reported 4 bill requiring the com- 
payor pre-payment on all transient printed 

atter, 


The Senate adjourned till Monday. 
HOUSE. 

The contested election gase from Hlinois was 
taken up when Mr. Archer, the contestant, ad- 
dressed the House in his own defence, The 
resolution declaring that J. 0, Allen, the sitting 
member, is nof entitied to the seat, was passed— 
yeas $4, nays #6; and the resolution declaring 
inat William B. Archer, the contestant, was 
elected, was rejected—yeas 89, nays $l, 

Mr. Stephens offered two reggluttgng, de- 
claring thot @ vacancy ¢xis'3 in the seventh 
Congressignal district of Illinois, and that the 
election, be referred back to the people; and 
that William B. Archer, the contestant, be al- 
lowed mileage and per diem to date. 

‘The resolutions were adopted, 

The House adjourned, 


Saturday, July 19, 1856. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 
HOUSE. 

Many private bills were reported from stand- 

ing committees. 
he House passed one private bill, and de- 

bated another until the hour of adjournment. 
Adjourned, 


Monday, July 21, 1856. 
SENATE. 

The Senate passed the bill amendatory of the 
act of December, 1792, concerning the register- 
ing and recording of ships or vessels, the object 
being to make it conform to the present regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department. 

On motion of Mr. Hall, a resolution was 
adopted, calling on the President for information 
whether any instructions have been issued to 
any military officer in Kansas to disperse any 
unarmed meeting of the people of that Territory, 
or prevent by military power, any assemblage 
of the people of that Territory. “f 

The Senate amended the bill providing for 
the armament of fortifications, alteration of 
small arms, &c., and reducing the gppropria- 
tion from three milliong to eighteen hundred 
thbtiagad dollars, and then passed it—yeas 27, 
pays 10. 

On motion of Mr, Cass, a resolution was 

assed, providing for an adjournment (the 
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Tuesday, July 22, 1856, 
SENATE. . 

The Senate concurred in the House amend- 
ment of this date, in regard to adjourning; 
and was afterwards engaged in discussing river 
and harbor improvements. 

HOUSE. 

The House amended the Senate resolution 
‘to adjourn, by substituting the 18th, in place 
of the 11th of August—yeas 123, nays 51, 

The House then took up the Nebraska con- 
tested election case, and still had it under con- 
sideration when the ra went to press. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 


Our readers will recollect that so great was 
the demand for our old series of Facts for the 
People, that the surplus edition left of it, after 
the supply of regular subscribera, was soon ex- 
hausted. 

We have now to announce that, having on 
hand about 3,000 copies of the first volume of 
Facts for the People, (just closed,) we have 
had them stitched and bound in paper, and will 
send them, free of postage, to any who may or- 
der them, for 25 cents a copy. The work forms 
@ neat volume of 192 pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
@ Privileged Ciass* Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 
sourt. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs, and of the slave cases that have arisen 
during the laet twelve months, and a thorough 
discussion of the Republicen movement, and 
the true policy of its supporters. 

In no other Publication, of the same size and 
cost, can be found so full a history of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, and so thorough a discus- 
sion of its great facts,as in this cheap and 
convenient volume. 





CIRCULAR. 


To the Radical Abolitionists of Illinois : 

By reference to the proceedings ot the “Na- 
tional Convention of Radical Abolitionists,” 
held at Syracuse, New York, May 28th and 
29th, it will be seen that the Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, of New York, was nominated for the 
Presidency, and Samuel McFarland, of Penn- 
sylvania, for the Vice Presidency. And in or- 
der to promote the objects of said nominations, 
the Convention appointed a “National Execu- 
tive Committee,” consisting of one for each of 
the thirteen States named in the “Circular ” 
issued by said Convention, to call State Con- 
ventions to select Presidential Electers for the 
several districts. 

The undersigned, heing the member of the 
“N. E. Committee” for Illinois, would respect- 
fully request the Radical Abolitionists of the 
State to meet at Joliet, in Mass Convention, on 
Tharsday, July 3lat, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for 
the purpoge of nominating Presidential Elect- 
ors for the State, and for making other need- 
ful and necessary arrangements. 


As the times are portentous, a punctual at- 
tendance is expected. 


_ ,  H. 0. Wacorgr, Chicago, 
Thus believing, we concur in the Convention 
proposed above, and earnestly invite the friends 
to attend, 
H. H. Hinman, Livings- Rey. L. Foster, Lo- 
ton county. gan county, 
J. L. Hinman, Thos. 8. Coeks, 
Rev. Daniel Chapman, Thos. W. Laughlin, 
“ Wa. Strawn, Jno. McDougall, 
“ J, T. Dixon, Z. Hodgson, 
Andrew Wimset, Moses Rumsey, 
David More, Parker Earle, 


Simeon Austin, J. G. Mott, 
Jas. S. Palmer, Chas. P. Hinman, 
Benj. Butioy, O. Pearson 


anne Austin, 
. Hinman, 

H. S. Langdon, 

E. Worstall, 

Prof, Jas. A. Martling, 


Dr. Thos, Grosnell, 
Otis Richardson, 
Otis Whaley, 

Ellis Dillon, 

Jno, Leamans, 





MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 22, 1856 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $6.75 7.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - + + 6.75 7.00 
Rye Flour - - - ++ = 3.50 @ 3.62 
Corn Meal - - - + + = = 2.50 3.12 
Wheat, white - - - - - + 148 @ 165 
Wheat, red - - + + + - 1.30 @ 1,35 
Corn, white- - - - - + « 63 65 
Corn, yellow - - - - + + 63 64 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - + 72 00 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - - 60 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 30 00 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - + 32 35 
Clover Seed ~ + + = 5,60 6.00 
Timothy Seed- - - - + 0.00 0.00 
Hay, Timothy - . - » 60.00 @G0.00 
Hops- - --+-+-++s+ es 9@ 10 
Potatoes, Mercer- - - + - 90 @ 1.00 
Bacon, Shoulders- - - - - I10%@ ill 
Bacon, Sides - 7 «+ « « 1234@ 12} 
acon. : °? 2 ue l@ 14 

Pork, Mess- - - - - - - 20.60 00.00 
Pork, Prime - - - - - - 17.75 @00.00 
Beef, Mess - - - - - = + 17.00 @00.00 
Lard, in barrels - - - - 123@ 00 
Leste inkegs + - - - - - 133@ 00 
Wool, Unwashed - - - 20@ 214 
Wool, Washed- - - - - - 29@ 32 
Wool, Pulled - - ---+-- 2@ 30 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 29@ 2 
Wool, Fleece, fine - --- W@ 4 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 40 45 
Butter, Western, iakegs - - 12 @ 15 
Butter, Boi - - ---- RD@ ie 
Cheese - --*-++e* ie 104 
Coffee, Rio - owe os 
Coffee, Java - - - += 149@ 14} 












urring) on the 11th day of Augnst. | Flour, State brands - - - + $5.90 6.15 
rene ns) pn ad the fees, Tite Flour, State brands, extra- - 6.94 6.40 
and other judicial expenses, of the Government, } Flour, Western - - - - = 6.00 @ 6.20 
throughout the United Pa set org oa, Seeiene © $e) © eae Fen A 
ere passed making appropriations for | ye cme ee ee 2 
the itaprdvenseait of the Delaware breakwater, | Corn Meal - - - - - + - 2.95 @ 3% 
certain harbors in ~ of Maine, and of | Wheat, white - - - - - - 1,76 @ 180 
the harbors at Marquette, Michigan, and Mani- hey bed . oo ae ts wae 
After + which, the Senate adjourned. Corn, Rei) Sic ten et 63 
HOUSE. i ar. i he ea _ rH 
eats Ronen sl 0 « s+ + + » 00.00 00,00 
, : LAO. re sor a . 7 .* * . . 0 00 al 
‘ ant n ; ot. Sig, © OAD Ome 50 
° - - . = . P) 12 
n, Shoulders +--+ 10 
m, Hams - - - - =. $ 
Bee ee eS Rh ee 
A ee eae ee ae 
od + 3 er oe ae ee 
4 Larrela -_ -— = * « 
i kegs - 2+ «© «© He 
» Westra « - - + ~ 
', State - Se° «ye os 





Cheese - tf & wt od 6 8 
Coffee, Rio - = Sy ee a toe 10 lly 
Wor'ane PR a gy igi 14 oe 

o ins? 38. m2 - OD 00 
wot. aa 82 00 
Wool, Pulled - ----+- 9 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - --- 00 00 
Tron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 21.50 (@00.00 
Lime, . ~ ¢ >. & 2 1.12 0.00 
Lime,common - - - - 75 00 





DYSPEPTICS. 


To all who would find a remedy, we say, try the Oxy- 
genated Bitters. They have received the highest testi- 
monials ever given in favor of any medicine known. We 
recommend them with much confidence. 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietots. Sold by their agents everywhere. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
Has established for itself a reputation that cannot be as- 
sailed. Dr. William A. Shaw. of Washington, North Car- 
olina, writes, under date of May 1, as follows: 

“T have beard of many cases of decided bensficial ef- 
fects from its use, especially in Asthma, and Chronic 
Cough of spasmodic character. { have used the Wild 
Cherry a great deal in practice, and with marked good 
results. 

“ Every one knows the reputation of the Turpentine and 
Balsam constituents in protracted coughs. The combina- 
tion of these principles in Wistar’s Balsam oi Wild Cher- 
ty is ingenious and judicioas. 

“ Medical men are justly distrustful of Patent Medicines 
in general, but candor must discriminate between out- 
rageous nostrums and humbugs, and those medicines 
which have proven salutary, and, in many well-attested 
cases, curative.* 

If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 

Prepared and sold, wholesule and retail, only by SETI 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom @!l oriers should ba 
addressed, and for sale by his <52xic. 25 








INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, DUMB, AND 
BLIND. 


G street, between 20th and 2ist, South Side. 


Friday afternoon of each week has been set apart for the 
reception of visiters at this Institution. “The friends of the 
Institution aré respectfully invited to be present, and wit 
ness the exercises on that day. 

This Institution is entirely charitable in ite nature, hav- 
ing been established expressly for the benefit of that class 
of afflicted children for whom no provision has ever beeis 
made. 

Donations of money, household furniture, or of almost 
any description, will be thankfully received at the Insti- 
tution. 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMI. 
NARY. 


OCATION unrivalled — on the Narragsunteti. néar 
4“ Old Ocean.” Accessible by cars. Bight experi- 
euced Teachers. Superior facilities in all branches, solid 
and ornamental. 
Fall Term opens August 14th; Winter Term, Novem- 
ber 6th, For Circulars, address the Principal, 
499 GEO. W. QUEREAU, East Greenwich, R. I. 





—_——. 


The Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains! 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
Thousands of Agents, to Sell in every Town, 
The Life and Public Services 


OF 
JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 


With an accurate portrait on steel. 
One neati2mo. Price $1.00, 


The subscribers are authorized in saying that this Ve!- 
ume, prepared by a literary gentleman, whose resources 
for the material and authorities are direct, will be the only 
Teliable authentic biography of the eminent 


Explorer, Scholar, Statesman, and Hero, 
Whose recent nomination by the Republican party for 
the highest office in the gift of the people, has awakened 
a renewed interest in his wonderful career. 


Wait and “ Get the Best.” 


As there are several books announced, purporting to be 
the “authorized” life of Col. Fremont, the subscribers 
assure their friends that the volume to be published by 
them is not an old book revamped, nor is it an incomplete 
sketch of his life; but 


THE AUTHORIZED AND ONLY COMPLETE 
LIFE 4%D PUBLIC SERVICES 


A 


OF 
COL. FREMONT. 


The public are therefore respectfully advised te await 
the publication of this Biography, which was prepared 
with the assent and concurrence of the distinguished sub- 
ject ofthe Memoir. [It will, of course. contain much new 
and interes‘ing matter, including original documents from 
the pen of Col. Fremont, not heretofore made public. 

Oopies sent by mail, prepaid, ou receipt of price. 

For further particulars, apply to 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


499 119 Nassau street, New York. 
REPUBLICAN BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
POETRY. 


Every Republican Editor, Speaker, Candidate, 
and Voter, should read and study the fol- 
lowing : 

THE LIFE OF J. C, FREMONT, 
AND 
HIS EXPLORATIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND AD- 
VENTURES, 
In Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 





One volume 12mo. Pp. 500. Accurate Steel Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Price $1. 





di i LIFE is written with fidelily and care, by Samuel! 
M. Smucker, Esq., author of the “ Life and Reign of 
Catherine II, and of Nicholas I, of Russia,” and other 
works of interest and value. It wili be found not only 
highly interesting in its incidents, but entirely reliable in 
its statements of facts. It shows its illustrio''s subject to 
possess remarkable personel qualities and powers, and 
explains the reason of the great enthusiasm wh ch his 
Lame excites. Coutage, humanity, energy, perseverance ; 
the power to command the respect, love, aud willing obe- 
dience of men; capacity, fidelity, scholarly attainments ; 
united with integrity of purpose, and a rare governing fac- 
ulty, as displayed in the remarkably thorough and cheer- 
ful discipline of all under his command. 


His Reports of Explorations and Discoveries, 


written in the discharge of official trasts—which we in- 
sert without abridgment—will be found a very interesting 
and instructive teature of this work, and furnish the beset 
possible index to his true genius and character. 


THE 8STANDARD-BEARER OF FREEDOM 


should be theroughly known and understood; for the 
better he is known the more he will be admired.’ 


Il, 
The Republican Campaign Songster, 
Composed entirely of Mriginal Songs, prepared expressly 


for this Campaign, and adapted to the most stirring popu- 
lar airs of the day. Pp. 103, price 15 cents. 
Il, 
The Republican Party and its Candidates, 
(Ready early in August,) 

Comprising the History, Principles, and Purposes of the 
Republican Party in the United States, from the days of 
Thomas Jefferson to the present time, and a biographical 
sketch of Col. JOHN C. FREMONT and WILLIAM L. 
DAYTON. By Benjamin F. Hall. One volume,12mo, 
with portraits. Price $1. 


REPUBLICANS, EVERYWHERE, 


Will find the above interesting and instructive, reliable 
and convincing, Fae constitute a complete compend of 
Republican History, Biography, and Poetry. Let +hem 
be circulated; and #s our illustrious leader, with his own 
hand, planted the American Banner upon the snmmit of 
the Rocky Mountairis, that it might wave, an emblem of 
eace and protection to the millions of freemen soon to 
inhabit the fertile regions that bordez them, so may we 
all aid that same hand in planting the same banner upon 
the flag-staff of our Nationa) Capital, an emblem that 
Freedom, Peace, and Security, shall hereafter be guaran- 
tied to every setiler upon our national domain. 
Thousands of Agents wauted to sell the above, to 
whom liberal terms are given. Single copies sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. For full particulars, address 


MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, or _4 
107 Genesee street, Auburn. 
P.S. Pubishers of newspapers, inserting the above, 
including this notice, previous to October Ist, and send- 
ing marked copie: of the papers containinz it, will receive 
a copy ofeach of the above books, postage paid, by return 
mail, 499 





“We'll give 'em Jessie!” 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT FOR THE MILLION! 


FREMONT AND DAYTON ! 


have in press, and shal! publish in a few deys. a 
pocket volume, for every voter to read, and one to 
be scattered broadcast by all Fremont Clubs and by every 
friend of Freedom. 


THE ABOMINABLE DYNASTY 


which has cursed and well nigh ru ned this country du- 
ring the past four years is fast crumbling nway. The 
Ides of November will see it ground to powder by the 
spontaneous uprising of an abused and insulted people. 
Let every lover of his country do his duty, and victory 
issure. Tyrants and vagabond demagogues will then 
get their deserts. 
This little multum in parvo volume will contain— 
Sketches of the Lives of Fremont and Dayton, 
with beautiful Stee] Portraits of each; also, 
The Republican Platform of Principles ; 
The Declaration of Independence; and 
The Constitution of the United Stats, 
And all for fifeen cents per copy— 1 
Portraits being worth twice the aor of Bo Now: en = 
As an inducerent to clubs av others to purchase in 
quantities, we will sapply all Qeders at the rate of $10 per 


100, and $35 per 1,000. 
Friends of Tyee Territory, Free Men, and 
FREMONT! 


i r town has this docu- 
Mont? Be suraredy Weil make thousands of the igh 
“a ‘to be addressed to the Publishers, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 


Thousand 
For the ‘mr to.cireulate ‘Be @ and Summer's 
|S SR SS ea nage 
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scused, a member of this H that 
——<— his nt = — —— od | ‘ 
' TO and unjustifiably assai Sen- yconc seed 
SPEECH OF MR. GIDDINGS, ...... | Stor from Massachusetts; and, by & code of, resolutior on 
OF oo) morals unknown to the more e -eivil- from the intormat derived from 
THE TRIAL OF PRESTON S.. BROOKS, || ization of the free States, he sat jndgment |t © who attenc from contempora 
FOR wigs - | upon the case, and-determined the Senator's oan yrgende > er We 
An Assault on Senator Sumner, ' | guilt. He pronounced the. parliamen law, | oF in spirit thie Co on Sie 
‘ aie) the rules of the Se the laws of the land, | of nat 
HEFORE THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, and tbat Bighesteibonel of our country—public , | who was a De 
pe opinion—defective and impotent in the admin- | 


Mr. Speaker: I feel oppitessed with the re- 


sponsibility under which we are acti Con- | #venge his sup wrongs, re 
tog shh July of ming we) me Sneath 
are i a fe. 4 | ta 

The eyes of the people are upon. us, and the | ‘own with » bludgeon, and in a bariarons | 
citeulan of civilized vt iandirected aoe | manner hey na “beat his csv earitqreal 
. 2 ee the highest | APP tent parts of the hal, and forlbly took 
oe a See Cand oa ment, to ‘im from his victim. Of these facts there is 
rye Hp anil momen: neither denial nor doubt. ‘The record of the 


which will probably ever devolve upon us. On 
every hand, we are ad to divest our- 
selves of every of attachment ; 


dence, patriotism, and justice, we can command, 
we shoald approach the question in the light 
of that wisdom which shall guide us to a just 
and proper conclusion. 

The accused is a member of our body. Our 


istration of justice; and, assuming the 


testimony and avowals 
placed them — 







beyond. 
acd, bringing with us all the intelligence, pru- ieee of mine to aggravate or 
The natutal result has followed the commis- 
sion of this offence. The State of Massache- | hatred 
setts has been thus far d 
of her Senator. The people of our nation have 
lost the benefit of his labors. 


ived of the services 
The cause of 


t to 


ca’ ey at for no r 

the offence, or delarig the penal r 

to it; but they assailed him rinacont which 
could invent, or malice express. He was 
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most unhappy. That man is morally disqual- 
ified to discharge the duties of a statesman, who 
can look upon any in distress with other 
emotions than those which elevate and eanoble 
our common nature. E : 

I speak with more than ordinary feelings. 
Fifteen years since, I was myself arraigned 
before my peers of this House. I then stood 
where the accused now stands, but under a dif- 
ferent charge, and under different circumstan- 
ces. I was denied the freedom of speech—not 
permitted to defend myself—nor was any friend 
permitted to uttera word in my behalf. I was 
condemned and driven from my seat under an 
inexorable tyranny, which, thank God, is un- 
known at the present time. I tender to the 
accused the kindest sympathies of my heart. 
Sooner should my own right arm be torn from 
its socket, than I would see him treated as I 
was dealt with, I would deal out to him the 
same measure of justice that I would to a son 
or brother. Indeed, he is my brother; for I 
recognise God as our common father, and man- 
kind as my brethren. His happiness is as dear 
to my heart as that of any other individual out- 
side the circle of personal friends. 

While these are my feelings toward the ac- 
cused, I recognise, also, the stern obligations 
which I owe to the Constitution of my country, 
to the People uf these States, to Christianity, 
and to Civilization. 

Representing thirty-one sovereign States— 
convened, under our Federal Constitution, for 
the performance of legislative duties—we look 
to that instrument, which delegates to us our 
only powers, for our rule of action. That 
charter of our Liberties provides, that “the Sen- 
ate shall be composed of two members from 
each State.” In the labors of that body, each 
of the several States—the people of all the 
States—have an interest. And to secure this 
service to the States, and to the people of the 
whole Republic, they proceeded to ordain, fur- 
ther, that, during the session of Congress, and 
in going to and returning from the same, such 
Senators shall be privileged yrom arrest, except 
for treason, felony, or breach of the peace ;! 
aad for any speech or debate in that body, shall 
not be questioned in any other place. I repeat, 
that this was intended to secure to the nation 
the services of each and every Senator, by ex- 
tending to the individuals elected this immu- 
nity from arrest—this personal security. 

This same charter, under which we are now 
acting, provides that each House may punish 
is members for disorderly behaviour, and by a 
vote of two thirds may expel a member; and 
that the freedom of speech shall never be 
abridged. 

Under this “Constitution,” Massachusetts, in 
her sovereign capacity, some five years since, 
elected a Senator, and charged him with the 
mai: tainance of her interests, the support of 
her dignity, and the protection of her rights. 
He took his seat in that body with these special 
duties resting upon him ; but under equal obli- 
gction; to exert his best efforts for the honor 
of our Government, for the welfare of all the 
people of this growing Empire, for the eleva- 
- tion of mankind to a higher intelligence, civil- 
ization, and refinement, than that which we 
now enjoy. His duties had been performed to 
the acceptance of his State, and to the satisfac- 
tion of the nation generally. 

At the commencement of the present session 
of Congress, a matter of intense interest touch- 
ing the civil war which now rages in Kansas, oc- 
cupied the public mind, and continued to re- 
ceive the attention of the Senate during most 
of its sittings for the last seven months. In 
relation to this subject the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, acting in accordance with his judg- 
ment, and the popular feeling of his State, was 
known to stand on the side of Liberty. A Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, acting upon the dic- 
tates of his own feelings and those of his State, 
was known to have espoused the cause of Sla- 
very. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain facts 
as far as I could, and am assured, by one com- 
petent to make the examination, that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina spoke on this subject 
thirty-six times during the present session. 
This includes his regular and i lar speeches, 
interruptions, and audible assertions. In each 
and in every instance, I am told, he threw out 
ideas intended to operate against Freedom in 
Kansas. 

On the 19th and 20th May, the Senator from 
Massachusetts spoke upon the same subject. 
As he was bound by that respect which he 
owed to his State, to the people of the several 
States, and to his own reputation, he came to 
the contest prepared—his thoughts arranged, 
and his argument elaborated. I am not about 
to speak of the merits of his effort—on that 
point his address speaks for itself—but I intend 
to say that, so far as he alludes to South Caro- 
lina, or the Senator from that State, it is mere- 
ly an anewer, full and ample to be sure, yet, 
nevertheless, in answer to the thirty-six speeches 
of the Senator from South Carolina. I refer to 
these facts, at this time, for the reason that 
gentlemen have attempted to justify the ac- 
cused by reason of the severity of language 
used by the Senator from Massachusetts. But I 
think that every word uttered by the Senator 
from husetts, in reference to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, or his State, was call- 

ed for, and strictly in response to the remarks 
of that Senator. Another gh thy fact which 





crime which we are investigati 
ted against the most vital principles of the Con- 
stitution, against the Government itself, against 
the sovereignty of Massachusetts, 
people of the United States, against Christianity 
and Civilization, For these great crimes, the 
accused is now arraigned before the Represent- 
atives of the people. 
There are considerations which cannot be 
separated from this case. 
Massachusetts was not the mere representative 
of a State, or party, or section, He labored for 
the elévation of our Government and of man- 
kind. His efforts were not limited to the East 
or the West, to the North or the South. In him 
and in his labors, the slaveholder, the abolition- 
ist, and the slave, were equaily interested ; and 
the blow which struck him to the earth, throbbed 
in the temples of twenty-five millions of people. 
He had travelled extensively in Europe, had 
made the acquaintance of her leading states- 
men and philanthropists. In Great Britain and 
on the continent, he was known as an able and 
devoted friend of humanity; and when they 
learned that he had entered the Senate, they 
were strengthened in their belief that this grand 
experiment, which is now testing the ability of 
man to govern himself, would succeed. But 
when they read of this outrage, they felt the 
wound which had been inflicted upon the cause 


of truth, justice, and free institutions. 
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the municipal laws. 


Gentlemen next meet us with the argument 
that this body cannot punish its members for 
contempt, or for offences, or disorderly con- 
duct, unless we shall have defined the crime, 
and prescribed the penalty by existing rules or 


This point has been often urged, perhaps I 
may say it has been brought forward in almost 
every case since the time of Jefferson, but never 
successfully, It has also been fully met 
the gentlemen referred to. 
it in such a clear and distinct light, that it 
would appear very little remains to be said 
I would, however, add, that we are 
here as the Representatives of the people, for 
the purpose of legislating, clothed with the ne- 
cessary powers to discharge that duty. We 
are at all times equali 
make a law to-day, a 
We may establish rules 
them at our next sitting. Our only law is that 
great fundamental law, the Constitution; and 
the only court in which our errors can be re- 
viewed or corrected, is the enlightened tribuaal 
of popular opinion, where retributive justice is 
dealt out to us, and to those whom we judge. 
We should bear in mind that we are not sitting 
as @ nisi prius court, holding our sessions un- 
der and by virtue of statute laws, and acting 
in conformity to the dictates and decisions of 
some more dignified tribunal. 

Yet this argument against the exercise of 
any and of all discretion by this body, is urged 
with great ability by gentlemen from the South- 
ern section of our Union. Gentlemen from the 
slaveholding States are distinguished usually 


supreme. 


was commit- 


inst the 


The Senator from 


Sir, the 
great and the good in other lands deeply sym- 
pathize with the friends of Freedom in our own 
country. Their confidence in the success of 
that high and pure philanthropy, of which the 
Senator from Massachusetts was a devoted ad- 
vocate, was impaired by this assault upon him. 
Wherever Christianity has friends, good men 
will lament, bitterly lament, this sad outrage. 
Borne down by the weight of these conside- 
rations, we turn to the particular friends of the 
accused ; we call on them for some excuse, 
or justifiation, or mitigating circumstance, at- 
tending this violent assault upon our free insti- 
tuiious. They reply, that this is an ordinary 
case of assault and battery, punishable only by 
After the very clear distinc- 
‘tion shown by my colleague |Mr. Bincuam] 
between the assault and battery which was an 
yffence against the peace of the community, 
punishable in municipal covrts, under municipal 
law, and this great crime against the Constitu- 
tion, against the sovereignty of Massachusetts, 
and against the people of all the States, cogni- 
zable only in this high judicatory, this argu- 
ment on behalf of the accused does injustice 
to the moral and legal acumen of those who 
make ‘it, The municipal court had no juris- 
diction of this outrage upon the Constitution, 
nor have we jurisdiction of the offence against 
We cannot fine the accu- 
sed, nor could that court expel him from this 
body. But I will not argue this objection far- 
ther, as it has been already fully answered by 
other gentlemen. 
Gentlemen plead to the jurisdiction of this 
body. They first deny that the authority of 
the Constitution to punish for disorderly con- 
duct, and, by a vote of two-thirds, to expel a 
member, extends to offences committed outside 
The long array of cases cited by 
my eloquent colleague, [Mr. Bixcnam,]| and by 
the able chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, [Mr. Pennineron,| and by the astute 
gentleman who presides over the Committee on 
Mr. Sucmons,} would seem to 
have placed this point beyond controversy. 
But, without referring to those authorities or 
precedents, I have no hesitation in saying that 
every court of justice and every legislative body 
is clothed with the inherent right, with the 
moral duty, and that the political necessity 
rests upon it, to protect itself. Without the 
exercise of this right and power, no legislative 
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clustered all the honors whicha fai uprigh 
and wise administration of the lage 
known to mortals could confer. Yet, sir, for 
thirteen days he was subjected to these assaults. 
During that time, the waves of slaveholding in- 
vective, detraction, and calumny, rolled and 
dashed around*him, in wild confusion, until the 
raging elements had spent their force; while, 
from the first introduction of the resolution to 
its final dispostion, not one word was uttered 
by a Southern Democrat, indicating the want 
of full and constitutional powers to act on the 
subject, without any rule or law prescribing the 
penalty, Then, sir, Massachusetts was on trial, 
and slaveholders were the prosecutors. Now, 
sir,& son of South Carolina is on trial for a 
wrong—a crime perpetrated against the sove- 
reign right of Massachusetts, This change of 
ama by slaveholders, is very remarkable. 

here are yet lingering in this Hall two or three 
Southern members who then voted in favor of 
censuring Mr. Adams. I am curious to see 
how they will vote on the present occasion. I 
wish they were present at this time. I desire 
to address some thoughts to their considera- 
tion, particularly. 

I ask this House and the historian to notice 
the different spirit in which this trial is prose- 
cuted, from that manifested on the trial of Mr. 
Adams. Since the attention of the House was 
first called to the resolution before us, to this 
hour, we have not heard an unkind word uttered 
agaiust the accused. Every speaker has man- 
ifested a sympathy in his behalf. We regard 
him as unfortunate in his education, his preju- 
dices, and views of society and of human gov- 
ernment; and I do not hesitate to say, that not 
a member from the free States feels the least 
impulse of ill-will toward him, or of personal 
revenge. Weare borne along to our conelu- 
sions by the irresistible foree of public duty. 
This is but the reflection of that popular senti- 
ment which prevails in the free States. It is 
founded upon the great doctrine so ably advo- 
cated by the Senator whose injury we deplore— 
that doctrine which teaches us the fatherhood 
of God and thé brotherhood of man—that doc- 
trine which purifies the human heart from its 
viler passions of revenge, hatred, and malice, 
and leads us to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. So different are these 
manifestations from those which characterized 
the trial of Mr. Adams, that I commend the 
marked distinction to the House and the coun- 





Another case, which illustrates this change 
in the position of Southern gentlemen, ought 
not to pass unnoticed, although I feel embar- 
rassed in calling it to the attention of the House, 
inasmuch as I was myself the victim. It is 
not, however, entirely unknown to gentlemen, 
that while my venerable and ever-lamented 
friend, Mr. Adams, was laboring to regain the 
right of petition, I was myself toiling, in a more 
humble sphere, to regain the freedom of speech, 
which had been stricken down in this Hall. 

For years I had sat in this body, hearing my- 
self and my people, and all lovers of Liberty, 
contemned, vilified, and slandered, for ente:- 
taining the views which Jefferson and Wash- 
ington and Frarklin and Hancock, and the 
whole Continental Congress, had proclaimed as 
the foundation of our Republic; yet our lips 
were hermetically sealed by “gag rules,” as 
they were then called. The Slave Power ruled 
supreme in Congress, and no word was allowed 
to be spoken derogatory to that institution. 

At that time, a slave-ship, from Richmond, 
was taken sion of by her cargo of human 
beings, guided to Nassau, where they landed 
on British soil, resuming their God-given rights. 
The President directed our Minister at London 
to demand compensation for the bones and 
muscles, the blood and sinews, of their people. 
The Senate freely discussed the subject, and 
threatened war—bloody and exterminating 
war—unless England should hand over a full 
compensation tothose traffickers in human flesh. 
But here, sir, in this body, we could say noth- 
ing. We were constrained to look on in silence! 
The constitutional guaranty that “the freedom 
of speech should never be abridged,” was then 
repudiated and scorned, I had sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution, but my voice was hushed 
by those rules, which are now remembered as 
a disgrace to this body. I was shocked at the 
indications of a war, with a powerful nation, to 
to sustain a coastwise commerce in human 
beings. 

In order to enter my protest against such a 
disgrace to our nation, and the age in which 
we live, I drew up a series of resolutions, to the 
effect that Congress possessed no rightful au- 
thority under the Constitution to involve the 
peorle of the free States in a war, and compel 
bes Northern freemen , die on pafte, Then: 

or the support of that infamous traffic. ese 
haba dys1 pitc regularly presented for the 
consideration of this body. But scarcely had 
they been read at the Clerk’s table, when a 
slaveholder rose and introduced a resolution of 
censure against me, for thus discharging a dut 
which I owed to my people and to the Vonsti- 
tution. He, too, was from Virginia—from that 
State which, in such strong and eloquent lan- 
guage, has this day declared that we have no 
authority to punish or censure a member for any 
act which is not declared penal by some pre- 
scribed rule or law. True, sir, as Ohio was then 
being called, the member from Virginia could 
not bring his resolution regularly before the 
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to his duties there, than for | voti 
anything else. I left him with the impression 
that he would agen 

three days, notwithstanding I had been assured 
would be more or less inflammation 
of the wounded parts before the healing process 
would commence. 

L again visited him last Saturday; but that 
countenance, heretofore cheerful, and beaming 
with intelligence, had beeome pale and hag- 

He appeared unable to sit u 

siderable time. He told me that he fel 
the night after I left him on my former visit, 
that he retained no servant or friend to remain 
in the room with him. That, during the night, 
he was seized with severe pain through the 
head, attended with high fever. The pain be- 
came so acute, that it appeared to him he 
could live but a short time without relief. That 
the Doctor, being called, opened the wounds, 
gave him an opiate, and in the course of the 
next day he obtained some sleep, and the pain 
partially subsided. That, soon as he could get 
from the city, he went to the country. That he 
found himself unable to take much exercise of 
either body or mind. Lying upon his bed, he 
described to me the singular sensations which 
occasionally gave him reason to apprehend that 
the brain was affected, and looking me full in 
the face, with 
and deep emotions, he said, “I sometimes am 
led to apprehend that I may yet be doomed to 
that heaviest of all afflictions, to spend my time 
on earth in a living sepulchre.” 
sion, the manner, and the tone of voice with 
which this was uttered, filled my heart with 
sadness. I pity the man whose feelings prompt 
him to impute to that gentleman a disposition 
sent his injury greater than it really is. 
also been said, and repeated, during 
this debate, that the Republican party are en- 
deavoring to manufacture political capital out 
of this affair. To effect that object, it will be 
necessary for them to do right. 
reached that period in ovr history when no par- 
ty or political association of men can commend 
+ et to the poople, except by their in- 
telligence and virtue. 
we must do RIGHT—we must imitate that Divine 
Being, one of whose attributes is sustice. That 
duty I hope every Republican and every Dem- 
ocrat may perform, not merely on this, but on 
all occasions. 
capital out of this matter, unless Democrats do 
wrong? I would theretore advise each indi- 
vidual to act his own judgment, without refer- 
ence to any party. Let him act in such man- 
ner as to insure the approbation of his own 
conscience. True, we constitute a high tribu- 
nal for the trial of a fellow member; but above 
us is one more just, more dignified, more pow- 
erful—the tribunal of the people—who will not 
only judge the case before us, and correct any 
errors we may commit, bat they will also judge 
each of us, and determine whether we do our 
duty in regard to it, and will award both to 
the accused and to ourselves the just merit or 
the appropriate penalty which he and we de- 
But if Republicans do right, and the 
Democrats wrong, the people will reward one, 
and condemn the other. 

And now, having disposed of these matters, 
I approach the principal point relied on by the 
friends of the accused. They insist that the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tains such gross attacks on South Carolina, and 
on one of her Senators, as to justify the deadly 
assault made on him. 

I stated, at the commencement of my re- 
marks, that the speech was in strict compliance 
with the parliamentary law; that, during its 
delivery, neither th. President of the Senate, 
nor the member of that body from South Caro- 
lina then present, nor any other Senator, had 
called him to orden for anything said in his 
speech, although they were authorized to do so. 
Again, no member who has yet spoken has at- 
tempted to point out a word, a sentence, or 
paragraph, in that speech, which, in the opin- 
ion of any man, transcends the strictest rules 
of debate. There is no such word, sentence, 
or paragraph, in the speech. 

Now, sir, if there be any one principle which 
I regard as clear and indisputable, it is, that 
the “freedom of debate,” which the Constitu- 
tion says “shall not be abridged,” has no lim- 
itation inside the rules of debate established 
by the Senate and by parliamentary law; and 
to say that a speaker, while he keeps within 
parliamentary rules, is also subject to the cen- 
sorship of indivituals who may feel aggrieved 
at his remarks, would be so obviously absurd 
that no argument could render its erroneous 
character more apparent. 
trine to prevail, we should be constrained, not 
merely to surrender the right of free speech, 
but with that surrender we must resign all 

of a free Government. 
ot 1 will, mot stop at this point. I say, 
with publicists and statesmen and jurists, that 
no words, whatever may be their character, 
can justify an assault, even under municipal 
law. On this point, so plain to the compre- 
hension of every mind, I will not quote author- 
ities, nor will 1 read decisions of courts or of 
legislative bodies. 
necessary, that duty has been fully and well 
by other gentlemen. 

This docrine of the right to avenge one’s 
own wrongs strikes at the existence of all gov- 
ernment. If a man slander another, the law 
is open, aud he should be made to respond in 
damages. But if the offended party be allowed 
to judge in his own case, and avenge his own 
grievance, society must at once resolve itself 
into its original elements, and might becomes 
the only arbiter between individuals. 
weak will be subdued, and the selfishness of 
mankind will become their only rule of action. 
It has therefore been found necessary to estab- 
lish such laws ag will secure the weak and 
helpless in the enjoyment of their rights, and 
restrain the strong and powerful from encroach- 
+ the rights of others. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE, ON THE 
KANSAS BILL, JULY ‘8th, 


Mr. Collamer, a member of the Committee 
on Territories, said, the bill reported might ap- 


our to expel the member. That is recom- 
mended by the committee. They bave report- 
ed a resolution expelling him from this House. 
erp feel constrained to vote for it, 1 would 
, but adding to that expulsion a clause 
declaring him incapacitated to hold a seat in 
the nt Congress. I think that would more 
tly a! with the feelings and the ex- 
pectations of the People. I however, 
offer no amendment, but content m: 
ng 


f with 
to confirm the action of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel humiliated 
of this American Congress, when I read the 


ag a member 
comments which have appeared in the Euro- 





this subj 1 in | Pear very plausible, but the existing circum- 
Pen choca don to eked aati the stances of the case rendered the adoption of 


that measure exceedingly improper. He be- 
lieved the only true sound mode for afford- 
ing redress for existing evils was first to remove 
the cause of those. evils. It would not do to 
oy that those evils should be remedied, and at 
the same time declare that the causes which 
produced them should not be touched. Such 
@ course seemed to be inconsistent, unreason- 
able, and paradoxical 

With reference to the provision allowing set- 
tlers to return to Kansas, he said there was a 
blockade of the Territory by men of violence, 
whose habitations were full of instruments of 
cruelty, and thus it was impossible for them to 
get back. The same power that drove them 
away was still in the ascendency, and no pro- 
vision had been made for their security in the 
Territory. Thus, it was but a mockery of jus- 
tice to tell them if they would return they would 
be allowed to vote, while they have not. the. 
power to return. Hence they would derive no 
advantage from this bill, although its provisions 
al to be so fair and plausible. 

r. Hale. I am going to answer a few of 
the objections which have been suggested by 
the honorable Senator from Illinois, or some 
of the positions he assigns to those of us who 
sit on this side of the Chamber. He says, that 
one of the objections stated by me was 2 want 
of confidence in the President of the United 
States to carry out this enactment, if adopted. 
That is true; but I do not stand up here to 
rail against the President of the United States. 
The objections I have brought against him are 
specific, not general. I think I have done jus- 
tice to the President. I did it when he was in 
the zenith of his power. I did it when the star 
of his hope was in the ascendant. I did it 
when he was the rising sun to whom all bowed. 
I did not believe then that he would be renom- 
inated, and I thought it was a kindness in me 
to tell him so. I did tay so; but I do not be- 
lieve that he took it as a kindness. Histo: 
has vindicated the justice of the position whic 
I took. I believe, sir, that I have never said 
anything against the President of the United 
States, except that, upon the very subject which 
is brought in issue by this bill, he was not to 
be trusted. 

I thought that, in his annual message, he took 
@ very unjustifiable course. I thought the re- 
proaches which he fiung at our common State, 
and at the Northern States, were obnoxious to 
all that I said of them, and a great deal more, 
if I had pleased to say it. But, sir, beyond 
that, I have never gone. I am not oneof those 
who have indulged in an indiscriminate abuse 
of the President of the United States. I know 
what belongs to this place, and to his place, 
better than to do any such thing. I think I can 
do justice to all the high traits of his charac- 
ter which were alluded to by the honorable 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toombs] the other 
day. I am not so much of a Democrat, but 
that I believe in stock—I mean good stock; 
and the President comes of a good stock—some 
of the best that we have in New Hampshire— 
the very best that we have anywhere—he comes 
of the Revolutionary stock. His honored father 
commenced at Bunker Hill, and continued fight- 
ing the battles of the country until the treaty 
of peace was signed; and I believe the Presi- 
dent is as patriotic a man as his father was. I 
have never said the coutrary. I said this when 
he was a candidate, 1 said it when he hoped 
to be a candidate again; and I say it now, 
when there is so little reverence paid to him, 
that you ride rough-shod over his vetoes, with 
only a little band of about eight standing here 
to guard him. My voice is the same under all 
these circumstances, and I shall say it when 
the band gets to be less than eight. 

Bat, sir, I said that on this subject I could 
not trust him; and I cannot trust him, notwith- 
standing the honorable Senator from Michigan 
comes in to endorse him. 

* * * * co * * * 


The Senator from Illinois, pursuing his ap- 
peal to these factious Abolitionists, says the 
obnoxious laws have been stricken out. I do 
not so look apen it. Iam going to deal fairly. 
In this bill, there is a general amendment pro- 

ed by the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. Geyer.| It is general in its character, 
and, I believe, no more specific than the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I pro » and 
my honorable friend from Connecticut, | Mr. 
Foster]|—if he will allow me to call him so— 
proposed some specific amendments. They were 
voted down, and voted down on intimation made 
by the honorable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
Clayton,| and assented to, as I understood, 
by these who voted with him, that a specific 
repeal of those laws was not necessary, because 
they were repealed by this general provision, 
which had been inserted on the motion of the 
honorable Senator from Missouri. But, let us 
look at it, and see whether it be so. 

I believe it is a pretty general rule for infe- 
rior judicial tribunals, in administering law, 
(at least, it isso in that part of the country 
where I have been most conversant with the 
courts; and if it is not so elsewhere, I should 
be glad to be corrected,) to say, “ While there 
is a statute on the statute book, we are to con- 
strue it as the law of the land, until the court 
of superior, or appellate, or final jurisdiction, 
pronounce it to be unconstitutional.’ It is gen- 
erally conceded to be the safest way for judges 
of inferior and limited jurisdiction to take the 
statute as they find it, until a court having final 
or appellate jurisdiction overrule it, That may 
not be universal, but it is the practice, gener- 
ally, in the part of the country where I have 
practiced law—is it not? 

Mr, Bell, of New Hampshire, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Hale. Jt is not yniversal, I grant; but, 
from a pretty intimate acquaintance with courts 


advocates of Liberty and free government in 
England and on the continent. Let those 
friends and presses in foreign lands know that 
the advooates of human in these Uni- 
tel States feel deeply the reproach which this 
transaction has brought upon the Government 
instituted by Washington and his compatriots ; 
yet it does not discourage them, nor does it im- 
air their confidence in this greatest of all po- 
itical experiments, to test the capability of man 
to govern himself. Grave as the ou must 
be regarded, it is but an incident in our politi- 
cal history, which, if properly r 
condemned by the people, will not be likely to 
occur again. 

It has resulted from the manners, customs, 
and habits, of our slaveholding population. 
Human bondage had its origin in violence, and 
is sustained by force. Persons bred up in 
slaveholding communities become accustomed 
to see the rights of personal security violated ; 
God’s image is daily assailed, disfigured, and 
mutilated, before their eyes. The slave is 
scourged, beaten, and sometimes murdered, in 
their presence. These things beget a disregard 
for this body, this habitation of the human 
soul. Hence the frequent scenes of violence, 
the fisticuffs, street fights, shootings, assassina- 
tions, and murders, among our slaveholding 
population. 

If a man speaks disrespectfully of another, 
the injured party seeks his revenge in vio- 
lence. If aman insult another, the injured 
party feels at liberty to shoot him. With them, 
the remedy for personal injury appears to be 
the infliction of bodily pain, or suffering, or 
death, upon the offending party. 

Mr. Jefferson, speaking on this subject, de- 
clared, “there must doubtless be an unhappy 
influence on the manners of our people pro- 
duced by the existence of Slavery among us. 
The whole commerce (says he) between master 
and slave is an exercise of the most boisterous 
passions, the most unremitting despotism.” 

Not so with the free pepulation of our North- 
ern States. There a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion exists. If a man treats another disre- 
spectfully, the matter is referred, by common 
consent, to the judgment of their peers, the 

eople around them. They censure or con- 

emn, as justice requires. The penalty affects 
the moral, the social, and political position of 
the offender. From these penalties he cannot 
escape. 

If a man utters language offensive to an- 
other, either in a bar-room or drawing-room, 
in the pulpit or at the bar, or in the legislative 
halls, he is held to answer for such violation of 
propriety before the tribunal of popular opin- 
10n. That opinion is always intelligent, impar- 
tial, and just. We place an unlimited confi- 
dence in its wisdom, and its judgments are 
always satisfactory. Nor does this system in- 
terfere with judicial proceedings. It is above 
the decisions of municipal courts. They are 
bound down by statute laws, and trammelled 
by rules of evidence ; but no matter what their 
judgments may be, the popular mind will award 
the appropriate penalty to all offenders against 
social, moral, and political propriety. shee, 
affrays, street fights, shootings, and violence, 
are unknown among our people. I have resi- 
ded more than half a century in my Congres- 
sional district; I have during that time liter- 
ally mingled with the people; but I never saw 
a man strike another, in either of the counties 
which I represent. Such is the case in all com- 
munities of sufficient intelligence and refine- 
ment to practice self-government. 

This contrast which I have drawn between 
the manners and customs of the free and slave 
States was never more marked than it has 
been in this debate. Every Southern member 
who has expressed an opinion on the question 
has declared the severity of the Janguage used 
by the Senator from Massachusetts good cause 
for the assault made upon him; while every 
member from the free States who has spoken 
has expressed his decided opinion that it could 
afford no cause, excuse, or justification, for 
such an act. As I have stated, Mr. Butler 
spoke on the subject of Kansas thirty-six times 
during the present session ; the people judged 
of the merits of his several speeches. The 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts was 
published, and the people will do justice to that 
also; and no act of the accused can affect the 
opinion of the country in regard to its merits. 

e, however, took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of avenging what he regarded a griev- 
ance, and popular opinion will also pass judg- 
ment on his act, and those who come after us 
will do justice to all concerned. 

hile my venerable associate from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Adams] was on trial for perform- 
ing a plain constitutional duty, he was assailed 
with the bitterest invective by slaveholders. 
The member now on trial from South Carolina 
has heard from the Representatives of our free 
States no word of personal unkindness. Never 
was the contrast between our free institutions 
of the North and the Slavery of the South more 
distinctly marked, nor their effect on society 
more visible. Violence, brute force, appeal to 
weapons, and bloodshed, mark the pathway of 
one, while reflection, reason, justice, and the 
re se of Peace, control the other. 

. Speaker, this case has arisen from efforts 
to abridge the freedom of debate. The blows 
which fell upon the head of the Senator from 
Massachusetts were aimed at the freedom of 
speech, That Senator had, in his place, dis- 
eharged the duty which he owed to himself, to 
his State, and to mankind. I feel that eve 
word was true and just; and such are the feel- 
ings of nine tenths of the population of the free 
North. Bat, for this discharge of duty, he was 
barbarously stricken down in his place, J had 






























this violence ¢ ghems sod tiven them out 
contrary to @re there now to keep them 
out, And more than that, since this bill has 
red, we teed iocnction die catvenaens 
there now 


and Illinois, o. from 

free States, tell them they cannot and not 
enter. This violence, instead of being dimin- 
ished, instead of being exercised to drive peo- 
ple out of the Territory, is exercised, now that 
they have been driven out, to keep them ont. 
Does bill touch then? WNo, sir, It was 
aos eae cele nu 

m out ; asm 
bill as with it. Therefore, while the bill holds 
out this fait proffer of indemnity to these men 
to go back and resume their citizenship and 
exercise their rights, in reality they are less 
able 2 gp beck Se Dey were vets. 

The Senator from Illinois complains that it 


has been represented that there was an inten- | said 


tion, a desire, a , by the legislation of 
ae anh haiare tlavd State. Mr. 
nt, I have been educated to believe in 
the wisdom of that maxim f the common law, 
which says that 8 man intends the natural con- 
sequences of his act. It is not for a man to 
take a gun and fire into a crowd, and say he 
did not mean to hurt anybody. The law says 
that he intended the natural consequences of 
ear Rat cos mtylind merece wig Ba 
rought before i of 8 judicial 
tribunal if the Kenuabhe Senator from Illinoi 
or any other, who voted for the re of the 
Missouri Compromise, were on trial before a 
judicial tribunal, would it not put a fair, a legiti- 
mate, a legal, and an honest instruction to the 
jary'to on the question, for the judge to 
say, “ Gentlemen, here was an act prohibiting 
the introduction of Slavery into the Territories ; 
the individual is ch with having removed 
it for the purpose of introducing Slavery into 
the Territories; and it is for you to say wheth- 
er, in taking down the only barrier that kept 
Slavery out, and the one that kept it out per- 
fectly, he did not intend to do what has natu- 
rally followed from his act?” That is what I 
mean, when I gay it was the intention of the 
act to make a slave State of Kansas. 

[Mr. Hale proceeded to read an extract from 
a speech of Senator Evans, of South Carolina, 
where the intention was avowed. } 

There the sentiment is frankly and honestly 
avowed that the purpose, the wish, of the slave 
States, in this act, was to obtain Kansas as a 
slave State, and to obtain it as a goarantee. 
Then, when we look at the history of the legis- 
lation of the country; when we see its natural, 
its inevitable effect, and when this candid avowal 
is made on the floor of the Senate, by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina, let me ask 
if there is any want of candor, or of fairness, 
in saying that it was the intention and the de- 
sire, by that system of legislation which was 
inaugurated by the repeal of the Missouri Com 
promise, to introduce Slavery into Kansas? I 
confess such has always struck me as being the 
palpable object. The honorable Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Toombs] says tc me that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred men in the slave 
States wanted it as a slave State, and never de- 
nied it, I thank him for that admission. 

[Mr. Hale next defended the Topeka Consti- 
tution. } 

Sir, the movement was not revolutionary, 
bat it- was something short of revolution. They 
did not disturb the existing authorities. They 
admitted the authority of your Governor; they 
not only admitted his right, and the right of the 
persons appointed by the United States of 
America, to execute process upon them, but 
they tendered themselves as assistants to aid it. 
They did deny the authority of the Territorial 
Legislature. 

How was your authority carried out? How 
was this submission received? Why, sir, they 
were treated, on the part of the authorities, as 
if they were rebels, they protesting all the time 
that they were not. I am not going to repeat 
here what was done in Lawrence. I suppose 
it is not matter of doubt that the hotel was 
burned ; it is not matter of doubt that the print- 
ing~ presses were demolished and thrown into 
the river; and that that was done, or pretended 
to be done, by virtue of an indictment found 
by a grand jury which pronounced it a nui- 
sance. : 

Mr. Toombs. That is it. 

Mr. Hale. “That is it,” the Senator says 
Sir, where was it ever known on the face of 
God’s earth, where they had Anglo-Saxon gov- 
ernment, whether free or despotic, that an in- 
dictment for’a nuisance was executed by de- 
molishing the thing that was pronounced a 
nuisance, before there was any judgment found 
whether it was a nuisance or not? It is ad- 
mitted that this was done—that your Federal 
officer, with that indictment in his hand, went 
and did these acts. 

Sir, it is difficult to talk of these things with 
that coolness and moderation which have been 
so much counselled to us by those who, I under. 
stand, stand here as the apologists of what has 
been done in Kadeusdeds by the Govern- 
ment—yes, sir, I repeat it, done by the Govern- 
ment. Has there been any word of reproof 
sent out by the Executive? Has there been 
anything intimated to the men who have done 
this, that it is not exactly the way in which ja- 
dicial process is to be served? Has there been 
any rebuke administered to the juilicial officers 
who have taken this way to execute the laws? 
Not at all; but these men are sustained to-day 
by the President of the United Stats. These 
officers, who have thus outraged the rights of 
citizens, sre kept in office. The same violence 
that has driven these men ont of Kansas, in- 
stead of being rebuked, is countenanced, and 
it extends itself to the borders, and keeps free 
citizens from coming in; and ther. we are asked 
to submit to this bill at this time. 

I will not occupy any more time, sir. I have 
said all that I propose to say; but before I sit 
down I will renew the motion J made on the 
other bill—and that is, in the fifth and sixth 
lines of the second section of the substitute of 
the committee, to strike out “the 4th of July, 
1856,” and insert “the lst of April, 1857,” as 
the day on which persons must be residents in 
order to be counted. 

The Presiding Officer, (Mr. Stuart in the 
chair.) The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire (o the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Wade. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 32—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs, Allen, Bell, (N. H.,) Colla- 
mer, Durkee, Feasenden, Fish, Foot, Foster, 
ues Hamlin, Seward, Trumbull, and Wade— 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Benjamin 
Biggs, Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Butler. Case, 


32—as follows : 


| servitude, otherwise than in punishm. 
pe ries ae — party shail yore rn 























Geyer, 
bastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Key Pe 
Toombs, Touoey, Weller, and Yalee—3)"? fae 
_8o.the ment to the amendment wa,,, i 
Mfc Golam: L offer the following ang iy 
ment as an addi section, on Which I, 
for the and nays: ES > 
And be it es eet in all thy 
‘ rance © United : 
Soller he cume af Locisiann, Which lies no 
36° 30’ north latitude, and not included Withiy | 
the State of Missouri, Slavery Sad involunty, 
for 
convicted, shall be and is hereby forever of 
hibited: Provided, always, That any peran 
ing into the same, from whom labor , 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or 1, 
ritory of the United States, such fugitive »,, 
be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the yo.” 
son claiming his or her labor or service as a(,, 
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The yeas and ways werc ordered; and bj, § 


taken, resulted—nays 12 30—as foll BY ANN SU 
Yeas—Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, (1 Back of the cottage, wi 
lamer, Dod Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Foster Stand the orchard trees 
Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Trumball, and Wade... Casting in summer a ple 
12. “On the grass beneath, w 


Nays—Messrs. Adatos, Bayard, Benjani, i 
Biggs, Bright, Brodhend, Butler, Cass, (\,) 
Crittenden, Douglas, Fitzpatrick, Geye- Hy, 
ter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallor, | 
Mason, Pearce, Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Sli, 
St Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, To, im 
cey, Weller, and Yulee—30. a 
So the amendment to the amendment yy | ; 
rejected. i 

Mr, Pugh. It was suggested by the Senay |e 
from Vermont, and reiterated by the Senay, |) ame 
from New Hampshire, that there was no prori 
sion in the amendment reported by the cp. 
mittee to protect the persons who have be: | 
driven, as they say, out of the Territory) 
violence, after their return. I think it ig uj, © 
cage | covered ; but I invite those Senatox. 1% 
any of their colleagues, to propose any ameni. | 
ment which will more effectually protect pe. J 
sons and property in the Territory, and especial 
ly the persons who have been driven out; ani (umm 
for one, I shall vote for it, as I have no doub im 
&@ majority of those who support the bill of th 
committee will do. 

Mr. Trumbull. I just offered a propositiq J 
which I thought wouid accomplish that by pa 
ting rid of the usurpers in the Territory vy J 
were and are oppressing these people; buti) 
met with no favor. 4 

Mr. Pugh. If that is all the remedy 7 
Senator has to propose, I shall not vote forthy 7 

The question being taken by yeas and ny 79 
on the substitute reported by the Committee « Um 
Territories, it was agreed to—yeas 32, nays 13. § , is ii 
as follows : pied atte 

Yeas—Mesers. Adams, Bayard, Bell of Te. He is gone; and no 
nessee, Benjamin, Biggs, Bright, Brodhesi ijmpbat he had to say. 
Brown, Butler, Cass, Clay, Crittenden, Dow. Ua “Let me see, child, f 
las, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Joby, P| bis chapter,” he said, 
son, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pearc: 7 look 
Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thom lame ¢° Overlook my page 
son of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, ani @ Stetsons remained 
Yulee—32. Sage idens, I suppose, ov 
. N a hee vr . New on Col. q ppt in the east chau 

mer, ge, Darkee, Fessenden, Fish, foo, § 7 
Foster, Hale, Hamlio, Seward, Trumbull, ani & ieee —— Y 
Wade-—13. “ile west, with the cotta 
The bill was reported to the Senate »/)emmmpp to write this, unle 
amended; the amendment made asin Comnit. for school girls. 
tee of the Whole was concurred in, ard order! 7 In part for school g 
to be engrossed, and the bill to be read a thin) © Gencioes, then ! le 
time. The bill, as amended, was read the thin (a 4 ll 
time, and Mr. Seward called for the yeas ai | nder ond pone 
ae on its passage. th turning over the m 

he yeas and nays were ordered ; and bein Jy inting for something. 
taken, resulted—yeas 30, nays 13—as follow:| hole pages, and his 

Yxas—Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Bell of Teo. Don’t eeerys 
nessee, Benjamin, Biggs, Bright, Brodhead, 7 a P “ 
Brown, Cass, Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Fitz. | rd oftener ? 
patrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones Bae “ Ought I?” 
of Iowa, Mallory, Pearce, Pugh, Reid, Sewstisn, “Ought you, innoce 
Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, § ou know you ought. 
Toucey, Weller, and Yulee—30. Wh 

Nays—Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, (ul the team rida page 
lamer, Dodge, Durkee, Fessenden, Fish, Fool, ero into the scenes at ¢ 
Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Trumbull, ani rr, you may let him go 
moan a p sure you let him ¢ 

oO the bill was passed. : j i 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the title of th¥ - a we oe <aong ~e . 
bill was amended so as to read, “ An act toan §% dic things. 1 OF 
thorize the people of the Territory of Kancu fj of ‘that scrape witt 
to form a Constitution and State Government, # in’t fancy the girl, o 
and to come into the Union on an equal footing “Oh, no indeed, | 
with the original States.” dly bear her withi 
= ——— ; ithe steongest of all 
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*T should think so! 
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fen't know anybody 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 


PILLS THAT ARE PILLS!! 

ROF. HAYES, State Chemist of Massachuseits, s)* 

they are the best of all Pills, and annexed are it [ 

men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows, viz: A 
LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justiee Supreme Court") 

Massachuseits. . te 
EMORY WASHBURN, Governor of Massachusels. | 

W. C. PLUNKETT, Lieut. Governor of Massachastls | 
EDWARD EVERETT, Ex-Seeretary of State, and Se 


ator of U. 8. ; 
C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker House Re - 

























ROBERT 
resentatives, U. 8. A. : ol 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary ® 7 
Great Britain. y 
JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Bostot i 

MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! : 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonis! 
ing rupidity, we may mention— ; 
Costiveness, Bilous Complainis, Rheumatism, Drops, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul stomach, ! vé 
sea, Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pes 
arising therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Use. 
ou« and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an oer 
Medicine, scro‘ula, or King’s Evil. They also, by nal 
fying the blood and stimuiasing the system, cure on 
complaints which it would not be supposed they oe 
teach; such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neural 
and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Live re. 
Kidneys, Gout, aad other kindred complaints, arisiD, a 
a low state of the body, or obstructions of its funen 
They are the beet Purgative Medicine ever discove 
and you will but need to use them once to know It 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Massachusel | yhen they try hard to p 
and sold by Zz D. GILMAN, Washington, and al! — 8. Ldon’t wonder she 
able Drugyists. f she laid herself out t¢ 
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Cleveland, May, 1856: 





e rif ) . ; ; Y njoyment out of him. 
; "one : House ; and when the Speaker had thus declared, hese. principles, however, have very little | supposed the freedom of speech in Qongress to | for twenty or twenty-five years, that has been | Clay, Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Fitzpatrick WATER CURE AND INFIRMARY, “ He looked li 

I would call attention to is, that, during the de-| for what they term a ‘strict construction of | 1. author passed it ia to a doughfaced col- | to do with the pe ‘before i They ber have — regained. Dar ae rules,” as they | the general practice in courts where I have | Geyer, Huuter, Iverson, Johnson, "wie, For the treatment of invalid females exclusivels ithe were an 
livery of that speech, & Senator’from South | the pp remark and, on the setey oor’ | league of mine, who presented it, and demand- | been agitated with propriety upon the trial of| were called, have been repudiated and stricken | seen law administered. The chief justice in (lows) Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Pagh, Reid, ISPLACEMENTS treated with remarkable sucey Was enjoying him 
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